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WEEDONE 


TRADE MARK 


THE NEW WEED KILLER 


Contains 2-4 Dichlorophenoxyacetic Acid 


(Patents Pending) 


T’s EASY to apply, clean to use, safe 

for livestock and pets. 

Weedone does not sterilize the- soil. 
The spray does not irritate or stain the 
skin; does not corrode metal spray 
equipment. 

Just mix Weedone with water and 
spray on the leaves. The spray is 
absorbed by the plants and kills z- 
ternally. Weedone kills slowly but sure- 
ly. In ten days to three weeks the plant 
is dead—right out to the root tips. 

Spray on a warm day, when the 
plant is in full leaf. The better the plant 
grows, the better the kill! 

Weedone also kills Poison Oak and 
Bindweed (also called wild morning 
glory), and-many other noxious weeds 
at low cost. 

Buy. a bottle today from your local 


dealer or write to: 1 


a 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 


AMBLER, PA. 
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Daffodils 


Everyone knows that the world’s best irises come from 
COOLEY’S GARDENS in the famous Willamette Valley 
of Oregon. Despite the handicaps of war-time we are 
ready to harvest a crop of six acres of unsurpassed 
rhizomes . . . such favorites as California Gold, Copper 
Lustre, Happy Days, Spokan and a score of others at 
very low prices. Besides these, we have extra fine stocks 
of practically all of the most recent novelties . . . Lady 
Mohr, Elmohr, Daybreak, Blue Shimmer, Spun Gold, 
Tobacco Road, Casa Morena, and more than 200 others 
that you have been reading and hearing about. Our 
beautifully illustrated catalog describes them in detail 
and shows many in full color. 


A New Iris for 1945 
Cascade Splendor, Each *15.°° 


Very large ruffled pink, tan and apricot blend, with extra 
heavy stalk 40 inches tall and bearing up to 10 flowers. 
Both standards and falls are blended pink and tan with 
an undertone of gold; both are much ruffled at the edges. 
This ruffling is more pronounced than in any iris we 
have ever introduced and is most unusual in so large 
an iris. The orange beard and yellow style arms give it 
a great deal of life. It blooms quite late. 


DAFFODIL NOVELTIES and THIRTY VARIETIES 
OF TULIPS are likewise featured in this superb 
catalog of choice garden material. Send for your 
copy today—a postcard will bring it to you with- 
out charge. 


Tulip Collection “A” | Tulip Collection “B”’ 
AVIS KENNICOT, pointed yellow | ALLARD PIERSON, deep maroon 
BARTIGAN, deep fiery red FARNCOMBE SANDERS, bright red 
BRONZE QUEEN, golden bronze | CARDINAL MANNING, redé& bronze 
CLARA BUTT, bright pink FLAMINGO, light pink 
GRENADIER, brilliant tangerine | HAMMER HALES, mahogany brown 
LA MERVEILLE, soft salmon red | ORANGE KING, deep orange 
ROSE COPELAND, lilac-rose PRINCESS ELIZABETH, deep pink 
WM. PITT, rich deep red YELLOW GIANT, big rich yellow 

3 each, 8 varieties, 24 bulbs, $3.25 | 3 each, 8 varieties, 24 bulbs, $3.75 

6 each, 8 varieties, 48 bulbs, 6.25| 6 each, 8 varieties, 48 bulbs, 7.25 
12 each, 8 varieties, 96 bulbs, 12.00 | 12 each, 8 varieties, 96 bulbs, 13.50 


(Top Size Bulbs) ALL POSTPAID! | (Top Size Bulbs) ALL POSTPAID! 


COOLEY’S GARDENS . . 
BOX H : 


SILVERTON, OREGON 








Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing’at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 



































DAHLIAS planted now will come into bloom at the approach of cool 
weather. Set the stakes before planting the tubers or green plants. 


DO NOT weaken asparagus by prolonging the cutting season. Feed the 
plants with complete fertilizer at about the time that cutting ceases. 
REMOVING the central flower buds from delphinium spikes causes the 
development of many smaller, lateral flower spikes of suitable length 
for cutting. 

WHEN preparing a spray from powder, first make a paste of a small 
amount of water and the powder, and then add this paste to the full 
amount of water. 


HOEING of well-advanced garden crops in well-drained soils should be 
for the sole purpose of killing weeds. Deeper cultivation injures root 
systems and can cause water loss in dry periods. 

IF PINE trees must be sheared, the best time for the job is when the new 
growths are still soft, Shearing is accomplished by shortening the 
“‘candles’’ to about an inch in length. 

THE ROOT of pokeweed like that of rhubarb, is not safe for eating and 
should be avoided in cutting. The purple bark of older stems and the 
seeds of the berries are under suspicion of being poisonous. 

A PEST that may attack slow germinating seed is the so-called Seed Corn 
Maggot. The best remedy is replanting as soon as the ground warms 
up and conditions for germination are favorable. 

ONE AND one-half quarts of liquid spray is about the right amount to 
cover 50 feet of row, if the plants are medium in size. One to one and 
one-half ounces of dust mixture will be required to cover 50 running 
feet of row. 

MULCHING is now in order in the flower garden, especially over the 
roots of delphiniums. The larger vegetables such as tomatoes can also 
benefit from several inches of litter on the surface of the soil beneath 
their spread of foliage. 


COAL tar crow repellents applied to corn or other seeds retard the ab- 
sorption of moisture and thus slow down germination. The growth of 
seedlings from repellent-treated seed in 12 days is about the same as 
that obtained in six days from untreated seed. 


IT IS particularly important to watch for the striped cucumber beetle 
which not only feeds on the plants, but also carries bacterial wilt from 
one to another. Common insecticidal dusts are a practical means of 
control. 

THINNING of vegetable and annual flower seedlings must be done early. 
If all of the little plants are left too long it is impossible to thin them 
without checking the growth of those that remain. There may be a 
second thinning of carrots and beets when some are large enough to use. 


HOUSE plants can soon be moved to Summer quarters in a partially 
shaded section of the outdoor garden. Plants that are growing actively 
will require regular watering and will benefit from one or two feedings 
with liquid fertilizer. Summer is the time to free the house plants of 
insect pests. 

ANTS may be successfully combated indoors or out through the careful 
placing of baits containing thallium sulfate. Such baits are often 
packaged in smail tin containers which render the poison inaccessible 
to domestic animals. When the location of the nest is known, outdoor 
colonies can be killed by fumigating with calcium cyanide or carbon 
bisulfide. 

A GOOD general pest control program for the Victory garden is copper- 
rotenone dust applied to the entire area during a still part of the day 
about once a week, or oftener if rain intervenes. Even so, stomach 

poisons and contact sprays may be 
needed in emergencies to prevent cer- 
tain infestations from assuming blitz 
proportions. Sulfur-rotenone dust is 
not recommended for the vegetable 
garden except as a preventive for 
corn smut. 
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HE hemlock, Tsuga canadensis, is the official state tree of Pennsylvania. The 

handsome specimen of this hemlock shown in the illustration above is growing 
on the grounds of Mr. W. A. Franklin in Lower Merion Township, Montgomery 
County, Pa. It has a height of 7614 feet. The girth of the trunk, breast high, is 
eight feet and eight inches. The branches have a spread of 68 feet. The photograph 
was made in 1944, The hemlock is a very hardy tree but thrives best where it is 
not exposed to strong winds. It grows well east of the Alleghenies except that it is 
very sensitive to dust and smoke and, therefore, is not a good tree to plant in 
crowded sections. It can be made into an excellent hedge but is at its best when 
grown as a single specimen as shown here. 
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FULL VALUE FROM THE WINDOW BOX 


HE raising of flowering plants in win- 

dow boxes provides a pleasant pastime 
for the plant lover who is unable to have a 
garden of his own. It also makes an im- 
portant contribution toward the embellish- 
ment of a city. 

The size of the window box is usually 
governed by the space which is available. 
However, narrow and shallow boxes are 
undesirable since they are subject to drying 
out too quickly. They also do not provide 
sufficient room for an effective display. 
Very long boxes are unwieldy, difficult to 
support and are likely to warp. Good di- 
mensions are, on the inside, 10 inches wide 
at the top, eight inches wide at the bottom 
and eight inches or nine inches deep. A 
foot wide inside at the top and nine inches 
at the bottom with the same depth is still 
better. Three feet or four feet are the best 
lengths for a box. 

The box should be made of boards that 
are not less than one inch thick. This may 
appear to be over-heavy but a thinner 
board is likely to warp when it gets wet. 
Besides, a thick board is needed for insula- 
tion against the heat of the sun. Over- 
heating of the soil in very sunny exposures 
is the most frequent cause of failure. 

Screws are better than nails to fasten the 
boards together and brass screws which do 
not rust are a distinct advantage over iron 
screws. Nothing is more annoying than 
to have a box which has been in use for 
several years commence to fall apart in the 
middle of the Summer. 

The bottom of the box must be pro- 
vided with a series of holes so that surplus 
water may drain away. One-half inch is a 
good diameter for such holes and they 
should be spaced about six inches apart. 

Pine boards are eminently suitable for 
the construction of a window box. To pre- 
vent rotting of the wood, one should apply 
a coat of asphalt chromate emulsion on the 
inside of the box. This material is thinned 
for use with water, and dries into a hard 
waterproof coat which is not sticky. It 
may be removed from the hands with gaso- 
line. Paint should not be applied to the 
inside of the box since it is likely to be 
harmful to the roots of plants. 

On the outside, the box should receive 


three coats of paint. Most people choose 
green paint for their window boxes but 
this is by no means the most desirable color 
since it easily clashes with the green of the 
plants. Only a bluish green is tolerable 
and yellow or orange flowers will be most 
effective in combination with it. Ivory 
looks attractive with almost all other colors 
and even tends to set them off to best ad- 
vantage. Pure white should be avoided. 
A warm brown window box can also be 
very attractive, especially if it is planted 
with blue and yellow flowers. The color 
of the house should be considered when 
choosing a color for the boxes. 


Soil for Window Boxes 


To make sure that the drainage holes in 
the bottom of the box do not get clogged 
with soil a crock should be placed over 
each hole. Over this place a one-inch layer 
of hard coal cinders broken up into one- 
fourth- to one-half-inch pieces. Clinkers 
taken out of the furnace and left outdoors 
for a few weeks during Winter provide the 
material prescribed here. They will allow 
the surplus water to pass through and at 
the same time absorb some of it, holding it 
in reserve. Some of the fertilizer washed 
out of the soil through watering will also 
be retained by the cinders. 

A satisfactory soil mixture consists of: 
two parts of good garden soil, one part of 
peat moss and one-third part of sand. To 
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A well-arranged window box. 


each bushel of this compound a three-inch 
flower pot full of bone meal and a like 
amount of dehydrated cow manure or 
sheep manure should be added. By the 
term ‘‘good garden soil” is understood the 
type of soil in which cabbages or sweet 
corn succeed well. The top four or five 
inches of soil from any field in which either 
of these crops has given good results is sure 
to prove satisfactory. 

Many people are under the impression 
that the blackest soil is also the richest. 
This is by no means the case. In fact, one 
of the poorest of all soils for our purposes 
is the very dark bog soil. Soil taken, for 
instance, from a field in which celery is 
being grown, which is usually of very dark 
color, is completely unsuitable for use in 
window boxes. 

Peat moss should be well moistened be- 
fore it is mixed with the soil, and soil, 
peat moss, sand and fertilizer must be 
thoroughly mixed before they are put into 
the window box. It is important to realize 
that none of the soil ingredients proposed 
here may be dispensed with if good results 
are to be expected. Fill the window box to 
within one inch of the top with soil, water 
thoroughly and allow to stand for a day 
before planting. 


Planting and Care 


When setting out the plants, leave at 
least one inch (preferably more) between 
the root balls and sink them about one- 
half-inch deeper in the soil than they were 
before. After the whole box is planted, 
cover the surface of the soil with a one- 
half-inch layer of peat moss to which some 
dehydrated manure has been added. This 
will serve as a mulch and will prevent over- 
heating of the soil by the sun. The danger 
of this happening is greatest before the 
plants are well established and while they 
are still too small to shade the soil with 
their leaves. 

During the first month after planting, 
no more fertilizer should be applied to the 
box. Water must be given regularly every 
morning and every evening. During the 
second month give an application of a com- 
plete commercial fertilizer (one heaping 
teaspoonful dissolved in a gallon of 





water), once every two weeks. Commenc- 
ing the seventh or eighth week after plant- 
ing, the same amount of fertilizer should 
be applied once every week. A weak solu- 
tion of fertilizer given the plants once each 
week, as suggested here, is more satisfac- 
tory than a stronger dose applied at less 
frequent intervals. 

Once the plants have commenced flow- 
ering, one should continuously remove not 
only all faded flowers—which most people 
do for the sake of appearance—but with 
them also the young seed pods. The only 
aim in the life of an annual plant is to pro- 
duce seeds as quickly as possible so as to 
propagate the species. As soon as fertiliza- 
tion is accomplished, the main strength of 
the plant is concentrated upon its fruits 
with fewer and fewer flowers appearing 
until the plant is exhausted. Therefore, to 
remove the seeds before they are fully 
formed means to prolong the flowering 
season. 


Effective Flower Combinations 


A great many plants which give satisfac- 
tory results in window boxes are at our 
disposal and we are by no means confined 
to pelargoniums and petunias. Any taste 
can be satisfied and any imaginable color 
scheme may be realized. The main thing is 
to understand which colors look attrac- 
tive together and which do not, and then to 
work out a color scheme and to prepare 
for it. 

The best effects are obtained when not 
more than three or four types of plants are 
put together in one box. If a gay abund- 
ance of colors is wanted, choose a type of 
flower which is available in many colors 
and plant a mixture of many varieties of 
the same kind of flower rather than many 
other different kinds. Snapdragons, for in- 
stance, are available in dark red, scarlet, 
purple, orange and various shades of yel- 
low. All of these blend admirably and 
look very gay and brilliant together. White 


and pink may be subtituted for yellow and 
orange but are better not mixed with those 
colors. 

Blue and pink are likely to appear sickly 
sweet in combination with each other, al- 
though there are shades in these two colors 
which are inoffensive side by side. If deep 
green foliage is provided by one of the two 
types of plants and if white is also intro- 
duced, blue and pink 
may even look charm- 
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Chlorinated Water and Plants 


S CHLORINE in public water supplies 

injurious to plants? This question is 
constantly coming up and it might be well 
to review the evidence obtained from care- 
ful, pertinent research which, after all, 
supplies the only reliable information on 
the subject. Please note particularly that I 
use the words ‘‘careful, 
pertinent research.”” Any 











ing together. Red, white 
and blue combinations 
can also be very attrac- 
tive if one permits one 
or two of these three 
colors to predominate. 
For instance: white and 
blue with only a few 
dark reds or red and 
white with only a few 
dark blues. Simple strik- 
ing contrasts which are 
always safe and effective 
are: red and white, 


Meets 





BRACKETS CAN BE 
FITTED AROUND 
SILL IF DESIRED. 





irrelevant evidence can- 
not be considered. 

The usual amount of 
chlorine in public water 
supplies is 0.1 to 0.6 
parts per million (p.p. 
m.) of water. Two p.p. 
m. is sufficient to dis- 
infect the most impure 
water anyone would 
think of drinking. The 
presence of 5 to 10 p.p. 
m. of free chlorine in 
water has no deleterious 






scarlet and golden yel- go0pE ¥4" HOLES COVERHOLES effect on bread quality. 
low, violet-purple and IN BOTTOM 6” WITH BROKEN The activity of fresh 
orange, and blue and APART POTTERY yeast used in bread mak- 
pale yellow. Others will Setting up a window box. ing is not affected by the 


suggest themselves. 

The following plants may be set out in 
a box ten inches wide; in the back row a 
tall variety which will grow 12 to 15 
inches high, such as pelargoniums; in the 
center a variety of medium height, eight 
to twelve inches high, forming a low 
mound and covering the edge of the box, 
such as dwarf nasturtium and in the fore- 
ground overhanging plants which will 
conceal the box itself, such as balcony 
petunias. 

The combinations given below also may 
be relied upon for good effects. 


—Henry Teuscher. 


Botanic Garden, 
Montreal, Que. 


COMBINATIONS FOR WINDOW BOXES 


+Salmon pink geranium, Beauté 
Poitevine 


Purple blue petunia, Dwarf 
Elk’s Pride 


White geranium, La Favorite 


Harmony 


Silver-gray santolina 
Orange and brown marigold 


Scarlet Phlox drummondi, 


Dark blue balcony petunia 
Blue balcony petunia 


White balcony petunia 


Scarlet Beauty 


+Red and blue fuchsias 


Enfante de Nice carnations 
(mixed colors) 


Orange marigold 


Scarlet Begonia semperflorens 


Blue ageratum 


White alyssum with blue, 
hanging lobelia 


Red and white balcony petunias 


Variegated vinca with blue, 
hanging lobelia 


Particularly pleasing effects may be obtained with a box in front of a window if a 
small trellis is built all around the window and two climbing plants are set out at each 
end of the box. The following combinations may be suggested: 


Scarlet geranium 


White geranium, La Favorite 
Orange and brown calliopsis 
(Coreopsis) , Tiger Star 
*Red and white tuberous-rooted 
begonias 
Purplish blue heliotrope 


Orange, dwarf nasturtium 


Bright pink petunia, Glow 
Hanging blue lobelia, Sapphire 


Blue and red hangimg fuchsias 


Cypress vine (Ipomea 
quamoclit) 


Blue Cobza scandens 
Morning-glory, Heavenly 
Blue 


Variegated ivy 


Dwarf sweet peas(Tom Thumb) Scarlet runner bean 


hanging over the box 


*For shady position. 


tFor position with morning sun only. 
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presence of 5 p.p.m. of 
chlorine in water. Yet, these amounts are 
many times greater than the maximum 
amounts of residual chlorine ever found 
in public water supplies. 

Many scientific papers have appeared to 
discredit the assertion of injury to green- 
house and house plants by chlorine in the 
water. Among the most pertinent is one 
by Zimmerman and Berg in Boyce 
Thompson Institute, Contribution 6:39- 
49, 1934. This article may be summarized 
as follows: 

Plants growing in loam are not injured 
by chlorinated water containing up to 50 
p.p.m. of chlorine. 

The top growth of plants growing in 
an equal mixture of loam and sand is not 
affected by a solution of 5 p.p.m. of 
chlorine in the water. 

Cut flowers kept in water containing up 
to 10 p.p.m. of chlorine are not affected. 

Plants growing in sand are merely re- 
tarded by solutions of 5, 50, and 100 
p.p.m. of chlorine, the degree of retarda- 
tion being in relation to the amount of 
chlorine in solution. 

A small amount of chlorine in the water 
is quickly lost by the aération of the water 
and by contact with the soil. 


From the review of the pertinent evi- 
dence, there would seem to be no reason for 
all the excitement over the use of chlorin- 
ated water from public water supplies for 
house and greenhouse plants. Instances of 
plant abnormalities and failures asserted to 
be due to residual chlorine in the water and 
which I have investigated personally were 
due entirely to other causes. 


—E., F. Guba, 


Research Professor of Botany, 
Massachusetts State College. 
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Mushrooms of the Woods — 


RACKET or shelf fungi are the wood 
destroyers of our forests. Their fruit- 
ing parts, which break through wound 
cracks of living and dead trees or cover old 
stumps, take on manifold forms, colors and 
textures which never fail to attract even 
the casual observer. The colorless mycelial 
threads, which constitute the fungus plant 
itself, ramify through the wood and feed 
on the tissues of its host, finally reducing 
it to compost. 

All fungi in this group are classified by 
their surfaces. Like the field mushrooms, 
the ‘‘Brackets’’ shed millions of spores 
from gills, from tubes and from tooth-like 
protuberances. 

The fungi in this class range from the 
inch-wide ‘‘shells’’ of Schizophyllum com- 
mune to the ‘‘great wood rot,’’ Fomes ap- 
planatus, the huge brown brackets of 
which spread two feet or more and grow on 
perennially until the tree gives up the last 
drop of living sap to its parasite. The 
frilled white shells of Schizophyllum are 
common on dead sticks and fallen branches. 
They curl and wither in a drought and 
spread out into surprising beauty after a 
rain. 

The extremely hard bracket fungus, 
Fomes, is frequently seen in country re- 
gions with pictures stenciled on its grayish 
white undersurface. 

Prolifically imbricated on a fallen log 
may be two velvety little shelf fungi 
eagerly sought by craftsmen for their ex- 
quisite coloring in zoned bands of soft pur- 
ples, grays and greenish browns. They may 
be Polystictus hirsutus and P. versicolor. 
Polystictus cinnabarinus, the ‘‘cinnamon’”’ 
is a bit thicker in substance and its bright 
orange plates, two or three inches in diame- 
ter are less apt to overlap and often break 
through the entire length of a fallen hem- 
lock log. They are lovely bits of color in 
the bare Winter woods. Campers in the 
woods all know the “‘touch wood” or 
punk, which is made by Polyporus betu- 
lina, the birch fungus. 

It pushes soft, shining caps through the 
birch bark, under which its mycelial 
threads have lived for years. 

Polyporus sulphureus, the sulphur 
mushroom, has been long sought as food. 
It is a weirdly brilliant thing to come upon 
in the dark woods, where its fragrant 
bright orange shelves usually emerge from 
the hardwood trees. Now and again it 
appears on old apple stumps in overgrown 
damp orchards. When young, the flesh of 
this mushroom is a tender delicacy. 

With the fall of leaves in late Autumn, 
the elm pleurotus is seen high on shade 
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They slowly destroy trees but 
some of them are good for food 


trees which have undergone close Summer 
pruning. There is good food in these white 
fungi, too often tantalizingly out of reach. 
The mushroom hunters bring them down 
with a clever quick throw of a looped rope 
which passes over the thick, curved stem 
of the mushroom. 

Pleurotus ostreatus, the ‘‘oyster’’ is so 
named because of the resemblance to the 
oyster shell in the broad stemless, over- 
lapping shelves which have a liking for 
ash tree stumps. Both the elm and the 
oyster mushrooms have broad, whitish gills 
on the under surface and often the bark or 
the surface of the cap beneath are white 
with their fallen spores. 

Among the fungi which bear spores on 
toothed under-surfaces instead of gills or 
pores are several edible and beautiful spe- 
cies. The ‘‘bear’s head’’ Hydnum caput- 
ursi, not infrequently is found on the dead 
beeches in the open northern woods. One 
cluster may yield many pounds of delicate, 
slightly aromatic food. With exception of 
its close cousins, the coral and Medusa’s 
head, it is like no other mushroom that 
grows. All three hydnums have long pen- 
dulous spines, at first pure white, then 
grayish as they shrivel with age, and lose 
their pleasant taste. 

Another, of similar habit, although by 
no means as attractive or edible in this 
group is Hydnum erinaceus, the “‘hedge- 





The bracket mushroom known to 
woodsmen as the hedge hog. 


hog”’ so called by the woodsmen. It is 
more a mid-western species and causes 
white wood rot in oaks or other deciduous 
trees. Wherever the oak borer or other 
enemy makes holes in the bark, the “‘hedge- 
hog’’ pushes out from the mycelium-in- 
fested wood and the mass may persist for 
many months. 

A dead beech trunk in Pennsylvania is 
reported to have borne about 50 pounds of 
the yellowish tufts of this fungus in a 
single year. 

Thus, the bracket fungi can hold a wide 
range of interest for the collector who may 
esthetically, scientifically or gastronomi- 
cally pursue this particular branch of the 
mycological hobby. 

Lexington, Mass.—Helen Noyes Webster. 





A handsome fungus with the long name of Schizophyllum commune. 
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If Your Clematis Fails to Thrive — 


Then consider this advice from an 


OME years ago, the late J. E. Spin- 

garn came to my place to look at my 
clematis plants and was amazed to see the 
blooms carried by some specimens. ‘“You 
have more flowers on the square inch than 
I get on the square foot,’’ he told me, and 
then asked, ‘‘How do you do it?”’ 

Well, I do it in the way I shall describe 
below: 

I prepare the soil thoroughly, digging 
it two and one-half to three feet deep. In 
the bottom I put coarse coal ashes six inches 
deep. (Sand coarse, broken old plaster or 
cement wall, crushed bricks will do as 
well.) Then I use garden loam not made 
rich by manure. I add one-third by volume 
of leaf mold (well rotted) or cocoa shells 
half rotten, and a very liberal amount of 
bone meal, all well mixed. 

I fill the trench with this mixture and 
let it settle down. By using good fibrous 
loam or sandy loam anyone can have a 
good soil for clematis. The plants love 
water, but water that does not remain long 
around the roots. Remember that water 
has little to do with wilting. Manure is 
the cause; the bacteria of the manure at- 
tacks the plants. This is why I advise a 
loam poor in organic matter. 

- When the soil is well prepared, I set my 
plants so that the collar is one inch below 
the general level—no deeper—and I use 
care not to split or break the vines already 
growing or in a dormant state. This is very 
important. As soon as the plants are in, 
I tie the branches to a support and give a 
good watering. 

I have specimens in the North, West, 
East and full South exposure against my 
little greenhouse; also in the open, having 
northeast light or southeast and southwest. 
Very little damage has been done by frost 
or sunshine. I have a bed with no ground 
cover and one with cocoa shells to protect 
the roots. However, every plant has the 
protection of four or five inches of coarse 
ashes around the stems. Ashes contain lime. 
I cover the crown and help protect new 
shoots, but above all, I do my best to keep 
cutworms and mice away. They are the 
two worst enemies of the clematis. 

Once every three years, I give a high top 
dressing of lime or land plaster. The clema- 
tis does not like highly alkaline soil. My 
loam is decidedly on the acid side. For 
fertilizers, I use a one-half pound of bone 
meal in the Spring, well worked into the 
soil but not too deep to cause injury to the 
tap root. I make this application as soon 
as the soil can be worked up. About Sep- 
tember 20, I give a good handful of com- 
plete fertilizer, 4-8-4, and rake it into the 
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soil. No fertilizer is used in the Summer 
or the new and late growth would be win- 
terkilled, as the wood would be too green 
to stand cold weather. 

Some varieties, like C. jackmani and 
C. viticilla, need severe pruning. They 
bloom on the new wood; not so with the 
Patens or Lanuginosa hybrids for they 
bloom on the two-year-old wood and need 
little pruning. Take off small growths and 
shorten the laterals. If the plants are grow- 
ing too high, prune harder right after 
flowering time. In any case, always cut 
away dead or dry wood. 

It is not wise to prune too early in the 
Spring; it is better to wait until the buds 
are well swelled. Many people spoil the 
flower crop by cutting down their plants 
in early March. I always wait until the 
25th, or even later, if the weather is cold— 
perhaps up to April 5. The reason is easy 
to understand. As soon as there is Spring 
sunshine, the sap starts to run and the base 
buds swell. Then comes a cold night and 
the flow stops. If the spell of cold lasts 
eight or ten days, no more sap is registered. 
Then the mistaken gardener says, ‘“The 
top of my clematis is dead; I will do a little 
pruning.” 
best blooms. Do not be in a rush to start 


The clematis Jeanne d’Arc as it grows 
on the author’s greenhouse. 
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Down go the heads, also the 





pruning with C. patens and C. lanuginosa. 
The smaller blooms of Jackmani and Viti- 
cella can be cut back earlier. 

Fortunately, only a few few bugs war 
on the clematis. If green or pink aphids 
appear, use nicotine and soap. If there are 
black aphids, use Evergreen and repeat. If 
it is a rose bug which is doing damage at 
blooming time, use Evergreen late in the 
evening. 

The worst of all diseases is wilt. Can 
a plant affected with wilt be made to sur- 
vive? Yes. How? In the early days of 
March, as soon as signs of vegetation are 
visible, a good spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture over the whole plant and over the 
soil around the plant will help control it. 
If the plants are near others which are given 
manure, a second spraying three weeks 
later is desirable. . 

When a plant is affected by wilt, cut the 
vines down to the ground. Give a good 
wetting if the soil is dry. Then take a 
watering can with three or four gallons of 
water in it and drop in two and one-half 
ounces of sulphate of iron for each two 
gallons of water. Let it dissolve and then 
douse the soil around the plants with the 
mixture. 

After one week, give a good top dress- 
ing with nitrate of soda well watered in. 
Strong shoots will show up in a few days 
and make good growth. Many persons 
have written me, saying that they have 
saved their plants by this method after I 
have outlined it to them. In September or 
October of each Fall, I give my plants a 
liberal top dressing of sulphate of iron to 
which they respond very well, indeed. 

—Louis Vasseur. 
Milton, Mass. 


Mid-West Show in Cleveland 


HAT is to be known as a Mid-West 

Dahlia Show will be held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, September 22 and 23 in the 
exhibition room of Masonic Hall at Euclid 
Avenue and East 36th Street. The new 
schedule will contain several classes for 
flower arrangements to draw competition 
from the garden clubs in greater Cleveland. 
Mr. E. J. Wind of the Rocky River Dahlia 
Gardens is show chairman but those de- 
siring schedules should write to E. A. 
Papesh, secretary, 11108 Langton Avenue, 
Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


Camellia Show in Georgia 


HE announcement is made that the 

camellia shows which had been an an- 
nual event at Augusta, Ga., since 1931 
until the beginning of the war will be 
resumed in 1946. As in the past, this show 
will be held under the auspices of the Sand 
Hills Club of Augusta and the dates will 
be the last Saturday and Sunday of Janu- 
ary. Any new specimens which have been 
developed in the last few years will be dis- 
played for the first time at this show. This 
show always attracted wide attention in 
the past and is expected to be better than 
ever when it is resumed. 
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No Liking, for Woodchucks 


EAR EDITOR — No one who has 

suffered the damage the woodchuck is 
capable of will ever consider that animal a 
friend of man (Horticulture, April 15). 
The man who has chased him from one 
cornstalk to another, with a ten-foot pole, 
and seen him dodge and turn to escape, will 
hardly classify him with the lazy or stupid. 
He is not too stupid to pass up several rows 
of cabbages, and follow down a row of 
cauliflower, eating out the heads as soon 
as formed. 

His worst damage is the total destruc- 
tion of early-set plants, which eliminates 
the profit of much labor and expense by the 
gardener. He is a nuisance all Summer long, 
with no redeeming feature. The best rem- 
edy I have found is a dog with some Aire- 
dale blood in him. Such a dog will do 
more effective work than dynamite, gas or 
traps. A few years ago I got a woodchuck 
by putting two lengths of six-inch stove 
pipe into the hole and pouring in a few 
pails of water seasoned with clorox. The 
animal was dazed and easily captured. 

—Ernest Fritze. 
Osterville, Mass. 


Haralson Apple Keeps Well 


EAR EDITOR—At the bottom of 

Page 238 of your May 1 issue there 
is a statement that the Haralson apple is not 
an extraordinary keeper. 

Now here is where I go to bat for the 
Haralson. I am just eating the last of the 
Haralsons, which I picked off the trees last 
October, and they are crisper and juicier 
than either the Yellow Delicious, Cortland, 
Grimes Golden or Windsor, all of which 
I picked at the same time as the Haralson. 

They were all packed the same way and 
stored in an ordinary cool room without 
any special cooling device, besides the room 
being partly out of the ground. 

I think the Haralson is one of the best 
Winter apples grown. Where other apples 
have become mealy, the Haralson has kept 
its juicy freshness and flavor. 

—Richard Philipp. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Criticism of Mazus Reptans 


EAR EDITOR — In the April 15 
issue of Horticulture there is a recom- 
mendation of the ground cover Mazus 
reptans. This plant may be good where 
Winter hardy, but I certainly do not en- 
thuse too much over it in New England. 


I have tried it over a period of years in 


various situations, but it winter-kills every 
year. In fact, it does not even survive in a 
coldframe with the customary sash cover- 
ing from November to March. 
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Last year a small plant grew by Fall 
into a mat nearly two feet square and I felt 
sure that I had found the right position 
for it, but no, it also went the way of its 
predecessors. Why bother with something 
that has to be renewed each year, however 
much one cares for it, when ajuga, vinca 
and thymus in various forms are much 
more dependable and good ground covers. 

—Francis Lazenby. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


From a Soldier in Italy 


EAR EDITOR—While in Florence 

this Spring, I had the good fortune to 
meet Signor Rinaldo Carradi, curator of 
the famous botanical collection of the Uni- 
versity of Florence. At the time of my 
visit, Signor Carradi was immersed in a 
great deal of work returning the collection 
to the three floors of the botanical building 
of the university. 

In June, 1940, the curator informed 
me, the entire collection of specimens had 
been moved out of Florence and into 
hiding in the mountains as a precaution 
against air raids. The collection was care- 
fully preserved in the Villa Medicea in 
Cafaggiolo, a little town 20 miles north of 
Florence. 

The collection, which is the second most 
important botanical collection of Europe 
and the seventh of the world, was sought 
early last year by the Germans, who hoped 
to carry many of the items to Berlin to 
replace the Berlin botanical collection de- 
stroyed by Allied bombs. 

Through the aid of the allied commis- 
sion, Florence University returned 5,000 
packages of plant specimens and 3,000 
volumes on botanical subjects, while 
A.M.G. vehicles returned 10,000 packages 
of specimens and 27,000 volumes. 

As Signor Corradi guided me through 
the maze of empty shelves, on the floors 
and tables were stacks upon stacks of speci- 
men plants waiting to be returned to their 
former places. A quick glance at some of 
the specimens and I soon had a good idea 
of the amount of coverage they represented. 
There were specimens from many points in 
Africa — from the Gold Coast to Casa- 
blanca, from Algiers to South Africa. 
Other specimens ranged from Europe, 
throughout Asia, the Middle East and the 
Orient. Yes, and even American specimens 
could be found — from Canada through 
Mexico to Central America, and through- 
out the South American continent. It cer- 
tainly represented a great deal of effort. 

The immense task of setting records 
straight again, of cataloguing and cleaning 
will take months. 

—Ernest J. Zevitas. 
Florence, Italy. 
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Appreciation of Parks 


EAR EDITOR — All horticulturists 

should be greatly pleased at a display 
article in the Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat 
and Chronicle, for Sunday, April 22. A 
reporter put this question: “‘If a stranger 
asked to be shown the five most interesting 
and distinctive features of Rochester, what 
would you point out to him?’’ This ques- 
tion was asked of 422 school children 
from fourth graders to high school seniors 
as part of a local history quiz and, after 
the results were tabulated, it was noted that 
when all the votes for the various parks 
were combined, they led any list of the five 
most interesting and distinctive features of 
Rochester by an overwhelming majority. 
Allowing for the scattering of the vote for 
other favorite parks, Highland Park stood 
third on the list. 

This newspaper tabulation should be a 
final answer to those persons who say that 
American people do not appreciate parks 
and do not want them. Indeed, the result 
of this vote should encourage all persons 
who have worked and are working for 
more parks in their own cities and particu- 
larly for such distinctive features as collec- 
tions of lilacs or other flowering shrubs 
and trees. 

—John C. Wister. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Camellias in California 


EAR EDITOR — There have been 
several camellia tid-bits in recent 
issues of Horticulture. Here is another. 
Back of the famous southern Californian 
Huntington garden at San Marino (in a 
part of the garden not yet open to the pub- 
lic), is an enchanting bank where camel- 
lias and azaleas have been allowed to run 
wild in the humus-filled spaces between 
spreading live oaks. The camellias have 
found this sheltered slope to their liking 
and a profusion of seedlings have sprung 
up, some of them making their attenuated 
way high among the branches of the oaks. 
In southern California there is a small 
but ardent group of camellia worshippers. 
These enthusiasts have accumulated a 
choice lot of hybrids and, with the co- 
operation of William Hertrich, the direc- 
tor of Huntington garden, are well 
launched on the project of using this slope 
as a camellia testing ground. Mr. Hertrich 
has had many of the seedlings cut back and 
the camellia society is contributing the 
scions of tip-top varieties. Water is avail- 
able. In this superb setting these sucklings 
should feel entirely at home and in a few 
years create a mecca for camellia devotees. 
—Lester Rowntree. 
Carmel, Calif. 
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Growing Summer Squashes 


N SOME books on vegetable gardening, 

Summer squashes will be found under 
the heading of pumpkins, which is proper 
enough inasmuch as, botanically, they be- 
long in the pumpkin group. For that rea- 
son both they and the small sugar pump- 
kins which are popular with many people 
can be grown the same way. If space is 
limited, only the bush squash should be 
grown. They should be grown in hills 
three or four feet apart with the ground 
well enriched. A little rotted manure in 
each hill is beneficial. Eight or ten seeds 
should be sown in a circle around the hill 
but the seedlings should be thinned to three 
or four. 

When a hill is mentioned, it does not 
necessarily mean a mound. Unless the soil 
is very heavy, the so-called hill may be level 
with the rest of the ground, being indicated 
by a little trench around it. Many grow- 
ers follow the plan of putting boxes having 
netting over the top on each hill until the 
plants outgrow them, thus getting protec- 
tion from insect pests. 

If the garden maker is growing corn, he 
may find it advantageous to plant Summer 
squashes or sugar pumpkins in the corn 
rows. They will take over the ground after 
the corn is gone. If the plants are not pro- 
tected by netting or when they get too large 
for that plan to be followed, they should 
be dusted frequently with rotenone or, if 
that cannot be obtained, with lime. 

Later in the season, shingles may be 
placed around the plants at night. If lifted 
in the morning, mature squash bugs will 
be found under them to be readily de- 
stroyed. The squash vine borer is the worst 
pest with which squash growers have to 
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contend. Cutting them out with a pen- 
knife is a plan sometimes followed. 


Lettuce in Hot Weather 


S THE weather gets warmer, it will be 
found more difficult to grow let- 
tuce in hot, sunny positions. Many ama- 
teurs are finding it an excellent plan to set 
out their lettuce plants or to sow lettuce 
seed in the spaces between the rows of cab- 
bages. In this way the little plants get 
protection not only from the sun but also 
from the hot winds. Another good plan 
is to drop in an occasional lettuce seed 
when planting turnips, as the turnip leaves 
give the lettuce plants the protection they 
need. Lettuce may also be grown to ad- 
vantage in coldframes, no glass being used. 
Indeed, this is a particularly good plan if 
the frame is so located that water can be 
applied freely. The sides of the frame give 
protection from the hot winds which are 
more detrimental than the sun. 


Starting New Zealand Spinach 
EW ZEALAND spinach seeds germi- 


nate slowly. It is wise to plant a few 
radish seeds at the same time, as the radish 
seeds will come up quickly and mark the 
rows. Although New Zealand spinach is 
slow to start, it grows rapidly when once 
above the ground, and soon covers a space 
two feet wide. For that reason, plants must 
be thinned until two feet is left between 
them. The great advantage of New Zea- 
land spinach lies in the fact that it renews 
itself as fast as the leaves are removed. One 
short row is enough for the average family. 





Early Prolific is an excellent Summer squash. 
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When Sowing Small Seeds 


HEN difficulty is experienced in 

sowing very small seeds, it will be 
found a good plan to mix the seeds with 
about five times their bulk of fine and per- 
fectly dry sand. The mixing must be done 
thoroughly, and then the sand and seeds 
distributed along the rows. No covering 
will be needed if the seeds are pressed into 
the ground with a board or the flat back of 
the spade. Too deep planting is the cause 
of many failures in the sowing of small 
seeds. 


Double Purpose Runner Beans 


CARLET runner beans serve a double 

purpose — they provide both flowers 
and food. Some persons do not realize that 
‘these beans are good to eat, yet in England 
they are grown by the acre by market gar- 
deners for their city trade. A good way to 
increase the yield is to wait until the run- 
ners are about a foot from the top of the 
poles and then pinch out the top. This will 
make them throw out additional trusses of 
bloom and, of course, increase the number 
of beans. There is still time for planting 
these beans, even in the North. In fact, 
they are excellent for the decoration of 
Summer homes. 


Chinese Cabbage for Fall 


HINESE cabbage heads will go to seed 

quickly if the seed is planted too early. 
It is seldom planted before the first of 
July. It grows quickly, and late planting 
gives an abundance of heads for late Sum- 
mer and Autumn. One other point to re- 
member in connection with Chinese cab- 
bage is that it is much more palatable when 
used raw as a salad than when cooked like 
other cabbages. 


Seeding Carrots in Summer 


HE Long Season carrot is extremely 

tender and sweet, even if large in size. 
For Winter storage it is the best we have 
found. Many people are troubled because 
carrot seeds do not germinate when planted 
in dry weather. We always make a furrow, 
soak the ground well, sow the seeds, cover 
with fine, dry soil, water with a fine 
sprinkler and cover with burlap bags. In 
five or six days the plants are up and we 
remove the burlap. We use this method on 
all seeds planted in the dry season with 


‘good result. We always plant carrots that 


we are going to use to store in the Fall 
about the middle of June. 


—Henry Jewett Greene. 
Petersham, Mass. 
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Sunfish for Your Pool — 


Nest-building sticklebacks are equally 
interesting although only an inch long 


T SEEMS to be a trait of human nature 

to assume that the best things come from 
distant lands, and in our search for the rare 
and exotic we are likely to overlook many 
interesting things close at hand. The gold- 
fish, which ornament our library table or 
grace our outdoor pool, originally came 
from far away, and the delicate tropicals 
that so delight the amateur aquarists come 
from the four corners of the world but in 
our own ponds and streams are many hand- 
some fishes with interesting habits, and yet 


how many of us know about them. I have’ 


often wondered why more of our amateur 
aquarists have not made a hobby of them 
for they are easily managed, are tenacious 
of life, and are a source of perpetual enjoy- 
ment. 


The Handsome Sunfish 


The sunfish! I still thrill to the name 
for it brings back memories of another day 
—of the Summertime, of a small boy, and 
a homemade fishing pole. And how that 
small boy, flushed with excitement, found 
pure joy in matching his skill with this 
gamey little fish. 

The sunfish is found in clear brooks and 
ponds and is a most beautiful creature. 
Perhaps you might not think so should 
you see him for the first time from above 
or in the bank shadows, for then he ap- 
pears a drab olive, but let him swim out 
into the sunshine and you will find that 
his sides are a rich iridescent blue and green 
flecked with orange and dimly barred with 
olive. There is no mistaking the sunfish, 
for near the edge of the gill cover is a 
bright scarlet spot, and if looked at from 
the side the contour of his body resembles 
a pumpkin seed. 

The male sunfish is more handsomely 
marked than the female and in the Spring, 
in late May and June, his colors are even 
more pronounced. The colors that he dons 
at this time he puts to practical use, ex- 
hibiting them before some lady sunfish 
with all the vanity of a peacock. Indeed, 
if we are lucky to find him in the act of 
courtship we would find him strutting be- 
fore his lady love with his gill covers puffed 
out, the scarlet spot standing out bravely, 
and his black ventral fins spread wide to 
show their patent-leather finish. 

Should he succeed in winning the one 
for whom he has performed so valiantly, 
he invites her to the nest which he has, 
in optimistic expectancy, already prepared. 
This nest is a saucer-like basin, perhaps 
a foot across and several inches deep, 
which he has excavated near the shore and 
usually in a mass of dense vegetation but 
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not too dense as to exclude altogether the 
heat and light of the sun. Strange as it 
may seem, the sunfish actually excavates, 
fanning the gravel away with his tail and 
pulling the heavier stones with his mouth. 

On reaching the nest, the male and his 
bride begin to swim around in circles with 
their ventral sides close together. While 
thus swimming, the female deposits her 
eggs, which fall to the bottom and become 
attached to the small pebbles forming the 
nest bed, the male at the same time dis- 
charging his sperms into the water. Their 
marriage is a short-lived affair, and soon 
after she has deposited her eggs, she departs, 
leaving her husband to guard and attend 
them, a task which he faithfully performs. 
After the eggs have hatched he also departs, 
leaving his progeny to take care of them- 
selves as best they may. 


The Brook Stickleback 


If you think the sunfish indifferent to 
the loss of his bride or heartless in not 
caring what fate may befall his offspring, 
let me tell you about the brook stickleback, 
a small fish not much more than an inch 
in length but famous for his pugnacity and 
nest-building. 

This Lilliputian vertebrate is well 
named, for along the ridge of his back are 





five sharp, strong spines. These spines form 
a most effective weapon, both for offense 
and defense, and with them the stickleback 
can inflict considerable damage upon fish 
much larger than himself. Indeed, size 
seem to mean nothing to these fishes for 
in the Puget Sound region, where they are 
known as salmon killers, they unhesitat- 
ingly attack the salmon, biting off pieces 
of their fins and also destroying their 
spawn. 

Our brook stickleback lives among the 


.weeds of small streams, where we might 


find him hanging motionless among the 
weeds or moving about rapidly, his fins 
extended, his spines all abristle, and his tail 
lashing the water with powerful strokes. 
He is a most dynamic little creature, and 
when not resting is always darting here and 
there, not aimlessly but as if he had some 
definite purpose in mind. More often than 
not he is bent on poking his nose into the 
affairs of other fishes or provoking a quar- 
rel or otherwise making a nuisance of him- 
self by eating their eggs. What he lacks in 
size he makes up in -pugnaciousness and 
one of his main interests in life seems to be 
fighting. During the breeding season he 
will fight from morning to night. 

The stickleback has his good points too. 
He is a clever house builder and a model 
father and what more would you want in 
a fish. These- qualities find expression in 
the early Spring when, in common with 
other creatures, he feels the urge to mate 
and raise a family. The task of raising a 
family is a serious business to the stickle- 
back, and he feels his responsibilities so 
deeply that aside from laying her eggs he 
will not permit his mate to do anything 
else. It is he who must select the site for a 
home; it is he who must build it; and it 
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The stickleback builds an interesting house. 
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is he who must see to it that the eggs hatch 
and the young take their place in the finny 
world. 

I do not know what factors influence the 
stickleback in his selection of a site but 
once he has found one to his liking he pro- 
ceeds to bite off plant stems and algz fila- 
ments which he attaches to the stems of 
reeds or grasses, pushing them with his 
head and body and using as a platform 
some adjoining stem. These materials 
might seem too delicate for house construc- 
tion but the stickleback is a skilful work- 


man and when he has arranged them ac-— 


cording to plan he fastens them securely 
in place with a cement or waterproof glue 
which is spun out in a fine thread or in 
filmy masses through an opening near the 
anal fin. 

His house must, of course, have a door 
but this he leaves to the last and not until 
he has the walls and roof completed and 
his house otherwise ready to receive his 
bride does he fashion a small circular open- 
ing in the side to serve as a means of getting 
into it. The house when completed is glob- 
ular in shape and about three quarters of 
an inch in diameter. It is like a bubble 
made of threads of down and yet surpris- 
ingly it holds together strongly. And 
equally important, against a background 
of leaves and plant stems it is well nigh 
undiscoverable except by chance. 

As soon as he finishes his house, the 
stickleback goes in search of a mate. I do 
not imagine he woos the first female that 
he might chance upon, but looks the field 
over carefully until he finds one that he 
thinks might make him a good wife. He 
woos the choice of his heart in lover-like 
fashion and doubtless tells her in his own 
way of the beautiful house he has built. 

Arriving at his house, she, as is cus- 
tomary, enters first but he, strangely 
enough, does not follow. Instead, he re- 
mains outside on guard as if afraid some 
rival might steal away his bride at the 
very last moment. Meanwhile, she swims 
round and round inside the house and lays 
her eggs, and then, having discharged her 
obligations, swims out and away. He does 
not mind as he expected her to do that very 
thing. On the contrary, aware of the re- 
sponsibilities that are his, he gives no 
further thought to his bride but enters his 
house and deposits his fertilizing milt over 
the eggs. 

Now we see another side to his char- 
acter—he is a confirmed polygamist, for 
immediately he swims out in search of 
another bride. Soon he returns with an- 
other mate, who enters his house, lays her 
eggs, and like the first swims off carefree. 
Then, for a third time, he goes awooing. 
He continues his ardent wooing, indeed, 
until he has as many eggs in his house as 
he feels he can care for. When that time 
comes he takes up a position by the door 
and by waving his pectoral fins creates a 
current of water over the eggs. Should an 
unwanted visitor attempt to enter his 
house, he will drive him off with the most 
vicious attacks. He remains on guard until 


the eggs hatch and the tiny sticklebacks 
come out of the nest and float off, attaching 
themselves by their mouths to water weeds 
until they have become strong enough to 
scurry about in the water. 


The Amusing Johnny Darter 


A most amusing little fish, especially in 
the aquarium where we never tire of 
watching him and his antics, is the Johnny 
Darter. This little fish—he does not meas- 





ure more than a couple of inches in length 
—treminds us of a bird, for his actions are 
rather bird-like and he flies rather than 
swims through the water. Indeed, all the 
darters, of which there are a number of 
species, are so small and swift and brightly 
colored that they take the same place 
among the fishes that the wood warblers 
do among the birds. 
—Richard Headstrom. 

Boston, Mass. 





The National Council Election 


HE National Council of State Garden 
Clubs, Inc., held its annual meeting at 
the Hotel Biltmore in New York City, 
May 15 and 16. Because of war-time 
restrictions, the attendance was limited to 
the Board of Directors, but 26 states were 
represented. The election of officers re- 
sulted as follows: 
President—Mrs. William H. Champlin, 
Rochester, N. H. 
Ist Vice-President—Mrs. Randall D. Warden, 
Newark, N. J. 
2nd Vice-President—Mrs. W. W. Howard, 
Brewster, Wash. 
3rd Vice-President—Mrs. Rembert Marshall, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Recording Secretary—Mrs. J. Kidwell Grannis, 
Flemingsburg, Ky. 
Corresponding Secretary—NMrs. Levi P. Smith, 
Burlington, Vt. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Ray E. Williams, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. as 
Regional Directors 
New England—NMrs. Robert Bowen, 
Concord, Mass. 
Central Atlantic—Mrs. William A. Moeller, 
Akron, Ohio. 
South Atlantic—Mrs. Ben G. Coulter, 
Winnsboro, Ala. 
Central—Mrs. Thomas Y. Leonard, 
Grosse Ile, Mich. 
South Central—Mrs. R. N. Garratt, 
Eldorado, Ark. * 
Rocky Mountain—Mrs. D. C. Mooney, 
Butte, Mont. 
Pacific Coast—RMrs. H. L. Stinson, 
Seattle, Wash. 
The committee chairmen were named 


as follows: 





MRS. HELEN H. CHAMPLIN 
Newly elected president of the National 
Council of State Garden Clubs. 
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Awards—Mrs. Joseph S. Leach, 

Walpole, Mass. 

Bulletin Editor—Mrs. William Crocker, 

Yonkers, N. Y. 

Art Editor—Mrs. William J. Walters, 

New Brunswick, N. J. 

Conseryation—Mrs. Daniel Heffner, 

Portland, Ore. 

Birds—Mrs. F. J. Chapel, 

Jefferson City, Mo. 

Finance—Mrs. Randell D. Warden, 

Newark, N. J. 

Garden Centers—Mrs. Grant L. Hudson, 

Lakewood, Colo. 

Headquarters—Mrs. Charles O. Miller. 

Stamford, Conn. 

Historian—Mrs. Claude L. Shields, 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Horticulture—Dr. R. C. Allen, 

Harrisburg, Pa. 

Hospital Horticultural Service— Mrs. Harold 

Plimpton, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
International Representative—Mrs. E. Wesley 

Frost, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Judging School Accrediting—Mrs. Jerome W. 

Coombs, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Junior Gardens—Mrs. Robert C. Palmer, 

Birmingham, Ala. 

Membership &% Organization—Mrs. Reynolds 

Flournoy, Columbus, Ga. 

Life Membership—Mrs. Guy Chapin Bowman, 

Reno, Nev. 

Parliamentarian—Mrs. Robert F. Woods, 

Mobile, Ala. 

Program—Mrs. Wallace Campbell, 

Providence, R. I. 

Publicity—Mrs. William B. Daniell, 

Franklin, N. H. 

Public Relations—Mrs. E. Page Allinson, 

West Chester, Pa. 

Resolutions—Mrs. Frederick A. Wallis, 

Paris, Ky. 

Roadside Development—Mrs. C. E. Beavers, 

Wichita Falls, Texas. 

Scholarship—Mrs. Thomas M. Brumby, 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Visiting Gardens—Mr. Charles G. Adams, 

South Pasadena, Cal. 

Mrs. Champlin, the new president, is a 
Wellesley College graduate and was presi- 
dent of her class at Wellesley for several 
years. She is chairman from New Hamp- 
shire of the New England Wild Flower 
Preservation Society, honorary president 
of the Hasen Hill Garden Club of Roches- 
ter, N. H., past president and present good 
will ambassador of the New Hampshire 
Federation of Garden Clubs, an associate 
member of the Garden Clubs of New York 
State and a member of the New England 
Rose Society, the American Rose Society, 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
and the New Hampshire Conservation 
Education Council. She has been actively 
interested in garden club work for many 
years and New England day at the Cham- 
plin estate in Rochester has brought pleas- 
ure to hundreds of garden lovers. 
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LEARN from Neely Turner, entomolo- 
gist at the Connecticut Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, that gardening opera- 
tions are now back close to schedule and 
that growers can follow their usual control 


program for most major pests. Although 
soaring temperatures during the first half 
of April gave rise to the fear that insect 
pests might appear earlier than usual, the 
weather grew cooler and days were cloudy 
and rainy during the last half of the month, 
slowing down their development. So it 
looks as if the major pests would appear 
at the normal time. 

One exception, however, is the cabbage 
maggot which appeared earlier than the 
usual date. The cabbage butterfly (adult 
of the cabbage worm) was also two or 
three weeks ahead of schedule but cabbage 
plants were not set at that time and, con- 
sequently, little damage has been done by 
this pest to date. 


HE story is different for forest insects, 

however, several of which appeared as 
much as one month ahead of time in the 
eastern states. Among them were the gypsy 
moth, canker worm, white pine weevil and 
tent caterpillar. Not too much damage was 
done by these pests, although their early 
appearance interfered with spray program 
to some extent. At the time the insects 
showed up, leaves were so small that they 
could not be sprayed satisfactorily. 

Going back to the vegetable pests, Mr. 
Turner believes that the infestation of the 
corn borer will be light this year. The 
drought last Summer reduced the popula- 
tion of the pest and only a small number 
carried over Winter. 


HE vegetable gardeners in my neigh- 

borhood, taking note, started opera- 
tions in keeping with what was going on 
outdoors. Then came the cold, wet weather 
of late April and early May which main- 
tained the Spring show of bloom but defi- 
nitely worked against the quick germina- 


tion of seeds and slowed or stopped the 


growth of such plants as onions that had 
been started previously. Even the cut- 
worms slowed in their activities. 

The result is that what has been pleas- 
ing in one direction has been delaying in 
another. The late-starting vegetable gar- 
dener will probably be as far ahead as his 
neighbor who has had to wait three to 
four weeks for early planted corn and beans 
to emerge from the soil, running the risk 
of succumbing to attack by rot-causing 
organisms while marking time waiting for 
the rain to stop and the sun to come out 
to warm the soil. 
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HE president of the American Prim- 
rose Society, Robert W. Ewell has 
given me a pleasing account of the So- 
ciety’s fourth annual Spring show which 
was held in Portland (Ore.) Art Museum 
on April 13 and 14, 1945. The show took 
the form of a large garden built against a 
background of camellias in the open court 
of the museum. Drifts of golden yel- 
low primroses intermingled with dwarf 
evergreens along rock-lined, moss-covered 
paths led up to pink and white camellias 
in full bloom at the foot of which were 
masses of blue primroses. 
Mr. Ewell says that the exhibits of ama- 
teur competitors were more numerous than 
in any previous year. 


Fg egetigan circulated list of reasons 
for the current shortage of spraying 
nicotine leaves me with no more clear 
understanding as to why the product is in 
limited supply than Iam clear about why 
the cigarettes have to be hidden under the 
counter. I have heard the latter situation 
explained, too. However, since there seems 
to be a shortage of nicotine for spraying 
purposes, we should all be careful, of 
course, not to waste any of it. 


Gardener 


7 IS interesting news that the orchid col- 
lection started many years ago by the 
late Jay Gould has now found its way into 
commercial hands and, that as arranged for 
before the sale, the American Red Cross is 
$15,000 richer as a result of the transfer. 
The 2500 odd orchid plants were put up 
for auction by the Duchess de Tallyrand, 
the former Anna Gould, on May 6, at 
Tarrytown, N. Y. The purchaser was 
John H. Traendley of Traendley & 
Schenck, well known florist growers of 
Rowayton, Conn. 

O ME, at least, the most interesting 

portion of Mrs. Gladys Redfern James’ 
recent report on war-time horticulture in 
Great Britain was that which told of the 
local shows. Mrs. James explained how 
even the tiniest villages assemble locally 
grown produce as an educational feature of 
the ‘Dig for Victory’’ program. Some of 
the shows are competitive and some are 
not. What is probably most important is 
the timing of the exhibitions. A show held 
just before Christmas or in early Spring 
gives a good indication of how much of 
the Summer's crops have been preserved 
for Winter eating. 
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“This takes about twice as long with their help. But a 
garden isn’t the only thing we’re raising.” 


By George Clark 
2 i 
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GREY’S 


' DAHLIAS 


Beautiful Summer Blooms 


comfcion 10 Finest Pompons 


A fine selection of little ball-shaped dahlias 
which will give you beautiful blooms for 
summer bouquets and decoration. $950 
TE FS DE vc cc ci iv cpPevebe ters cees sed 


No. 11 s 
colizcron 4 Large Beauties 
4 strong roots of large flowering dahlias that 
will give you and your friends lots $1 00 
of enjoyment ..........cccececcesccccs 

No. 13 . = 
condzion 4 Dainty Miniatures 


Dainty little beauties that are so satisfactory for 
all purposes. You will enjoy them a lot. $100 
| Yt aren eye ee 


Good-Bye To Poison Ivy 
New Weed Killer kills 
WEEDONE he am ison ive. etc., 
right down to the roots. Works like magic. 


6 oz. bottle enough to make 3 gallons $700 
GOO, ovcccct cecscsecucesvete Postpaid ] 


Rejuvenates Your 
RAY-FLEX BLADE a = 
Give new life to your lawn mower with this 


flexible ever-sharp, unbreakable blade. $900 
Attach it yourself. It is easy. ... Postpaid 


Have you tried GREY’S WHITE MINIATURE 
CORN? Sweet and early. 3 ft. high. 50c pkt. 


THOMAS J. GREY COMPANY 


“The Seedsmen and Florists” Since 1888 
82 Summer Street, Boston 10 
Tel. HUBbard 0730-0731 and 
WEYmouth 1470 
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CEDAR FENCES — Durable, Good looking. 
Types for every purpose... picket, screen, 
. hurdle, post and rail, etc. 


GARDEN TOOL HOUSES—Practical, attrac- 
tive, and inexpensive small buildings. In 
sections, to ship anywhere. Easily erected. 


OUTDOOR FURNITURE — Comfortable and 
unusual porch, lawn and camp furniture. 
Write us; or visit our shop. 





Chair $9.00 Settee $12.50 


Neponset Table $5.00 


These 3 pieces—like all our furniture—can be 
left out through any weather. Made of smoothly 
peeled Northern White Cedar with every joint 
water-proof glued. Rustic light brown color 
never needs refinishing. Above 3 pieces 
$26.50. Express collect. 








WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC. 


727 East Street, Walpole, Mass 








Choice Evergreens Shrubs 
Shade Trees Perennials 


BLUE HILL NURSERIES, INC. 
(Established 1898) 


We do not issue a catalog. 
Route 128 BRAINTREE, MASS. 














Handsome Native Azaleas 


ZALEAS belong to the heath family 
and are closely related to the rhodo- 
dendrons, but are distinguished by the 
number of their stamens and their decidu- 
ous leaves, while the rhododendrons have 





The white or pink swamp arzalea 
is very fragrant. 


evergreen leaves. About ten species are 
native to North America, but only two to 
New England. These two are the pink 
azalea, R. nudiflorum, and the swamp 
azalea, R. viscosum, which is illustrated 
here. 

The Dutch settlers called the pink azalea 
“Pinkster Blem’”’ for Pinkster is the Dutch 
name for Pentecostal Week and is the Eng- 
lish Whitsuntide. The plants grow in dry, 
sandy or rocky woods and have light pink 
or white blossoms with a delicate fragrance. 

Swamp or clammy azalea, R. viscosum, 
is generally white, but is occasionally pink. 
As its name implies, it is found in swamps 
and its fragrance is often noticed long be- 
fore the plant is seen. It is attractive to bees 
and insects, but as the tube of the flower 
is covered on the outside with sticky 
hairs, insects are prevented from crawling 
inside. It is said that honey from azaleas is 
poisonous. 

—New England Wild Flower 
Preservation Society. 


Boston, Mass. 


Controlling Weeds in Lawns 


NCE weeds have gained a foothold in 

the lawn, one of the most effective 
means of control is to set the lawn mower 
so that it never cuts lower than one and 
one-half inches, or preferably two inches 
in the Summer, so that the grass will have 
a chance to make vigorous growth and thus 
crowd out the weeds. Proper fertilization 
and leaving all lawn clippings on the lawn 
to decay will do much to eliminate weeds, 
especially those which can survive and 
produce seed with too low cutting or 
butchering to which most lawns are sub- 
jected. The Spring months are even more 
important than the Summer months in 
controlling lawn weeds. Adopting this 
plan will do much toward crab grass 
control. 
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“Weston Nurseries’ supply of 
nicer plants for landscape plant- 
ing ts complete and ready. 


We have thousands of : 


Lilacs 

Pink and White Dogwood 

RR hododendrons 

“Laurel 

Roses 

Perennials 

Victory Garden plants in 
season 


Weston Nurseries, Inc. 


Brown & Winter Sts., Weston 93, Mass. 


Telephone WELlesley 3431 
A Catalogue Is Yours for the Asking 
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New England Toro Company 
West Newton 65, Mass. 





RIGHT IN YOUR OWN BACKYARD 


For the gardener who is 
thrifty of time, energy 
and money this all year- 
round landscape book 
will be in constant use. 
Excellent drawings. 
How to make garden 
gates, fences, stone- 
walls, barbecues, paths, 
swimming pool, etc. 
Has plans for 30 back- 
yard gardens. 


$1.75 Postpaid in U. S. 
HORTICULTURE 


300 Massachusetts Avenue Boston 15, Mass. 











Your Trees & Shrubs Need the 
Care of these Expert Arborists 


HARTNEY-AMALIA, Inc. 


581 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. Ken. 0185 
Manchester, Mass. Tel. Manchester 300 









Framingham Nurseries 


Route 9 Framingham, Mass. 


WYMAN’S 


Quality Evergreens 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas 
Flowering Trees and Shrubs 


Tel. Framingham 6191 








SPRAY YOUR TREES NOW 





Asp. 4204-4205 BROOKLINE, MASS. 





Satisfactory work at a 
reasonable cost. 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
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Selecting Tomato Seed Plants 


W. DECKER and W. G. Amstein of 
the Kansas experiment station have 
advised gardeners that they may improve 
tomatoes for their own sites through selec- 
tion. Through study of individual plants 
one may find a plant that is superior to all 
others in earliness, in setting fruit freely, 
in foliage that provides shade for the fruit, 
in holding the fruit off the ground, in that 
the center of the plant remains closed pro- 
viding protection for the early set fruits. 
A superior plant is worthy of special atten- 
tion and seed from it should be saved. 
Fruits saved for seed should be allowed 
to develop to full ripeness upon the vine. 
Remove the seed from the fruits, add a 
little water to the seed and allow to ferment 
for two to four days. Then wash the pulp 
from the seeds and dry, stirring occasion- 
ally while drying so seeds do not dry to- 
gether. Seeds allowed to ferment for too 
long a time become dark in color and may 
be injured. 


Trees and Street Lights 


HADE trees respond to street lighting 

by shifting their seasons in a fashion 
much like daylight-saving time, according 
to C. A. Schroeder, University of Cali- 
fornia. Where street lights are nearby, they 
hold their leaves longer in the Autumn and 
delay their leafing-out in the following 
Spring, just as daylight-saving time moves 
back both the sunset and sunrise. 

To explain why such effects are reported 
to be much less in New York, Mr. Schroe- 
der asserts that “‘there is a minimum tem- 
perature below which little effect is ob- 
tained, regardless of the amount of supple- 
mental light. The very pronounced photo- 
periodic effects in street trees under south- 
ern California conditions may result from 
the fact that the night temperatures during 
the Fall are relatively high.’’ Even in the 
war dimout, he adds, the effect in Los 
Angeles ‘‘is still quite evident.” 


A Use for the Hated Dodder 


HE American Phytopathological So- 

ciety’s publication /deas reports that 
research leading to the prevention of virus 
diseases of fruit trees has been handicapped 
by the fact that tree viruses could not be 
transferred to fast-growing, “‘guinea pig”’ 
plants. 

Dodder, the “‘love vine,”’ a familiar 
yellow parasitic weed, gets its living by 
coiling, snake-like, around other plants, 
sucking their juices. It is not fastidious in 
appetite, but attacks many kinds of plants, 
woody and herbaceous. Now this pest has 
been put to work, carrying disease viruses 
from woody plants to greenhouse “‘guinea 
pig’ plants such as tomatoes, in which the 
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secrets of the virus can be more readily 
disclosed. 

The dodder is encouraged to attack a 
virus diseased tree, and the virus passes into 
the parasite. Then a filament of the dodder 
is wound about an herbaceous plant, and 
as soon as feeding contact is established the 
virus passes over the dodder “‘bridge’’ into 
the plant guinea pig. From now on it is an 
easy matter to transmit the virus from one 
guinea pig plant to another and research 
progresses rapidly. 


Use for Commercial Fertilizer 


N THE course of a discussion of the 

importance of soil organic matter which 
was published in The Minnesota Horticul- 
turist, C. O. Rost comments as follows: 

When chemical fertilizers are used properly 
they are not harmful. One of the prominent 
arguments for ‘‘organic’’ systems is that they 
are ‘‘Nature’s way.”’ If we were to adhere 
strictly to processes used by Nature, we would 
be obliged to return to the soil everything that 
was produced upon it. However, in order to 
live we must have materials for food, clothing 
and shelter, and this means that a part, at least. 
of what~is produced on the land cannot be re- 
turned to it. All products finding their way to 
markets carry with them certain amounts of 
plant nutrients which do not return to the land 
from which they come. A part of the deficits, 
at least, can be met by the use of commercial 
fertilizers. 


Handling Seed Potatoes 


FTER emphasizing the importance of 

the planting of certified seed potatoes, 

D. F. Jones of the Connecticut experiment 

station offers the home gardeners of his 
state planting advice as follows: 

Small potatoes which are no more than one 
and one-half inches in diameter can be planted 
whole. Larger tubers should be cut to conform 
to the one and one-half inches specifications. 
Better results will be obtained if the pieces are 
chunky rather than long and narrow. Freshly 
cut tubers will rot in warm soil and, if the 
weather is hot, the pieces should be cut one or 
two days before planting and kept in a cool, 
dark, well-ventilated place for that period of 
time. If the weather is cool, the seed potatoes 
can be planted immediately after cutting. 


In Defense of the Herb Doctor 


CCORDING to Fruit Notes research 
workers at Michigan State College 
have discovered germ-killing substances in 
the fruits of blueberry, currant, mountain 
ash and honeysuckle, and in the leaves of 
the Scotch thistle, mullein and peony. 
Negative results were obtained from horse- 
radish, turnip, and cabbage. These discov- 
eries suggest that the Indian medicine man 
and other users of plant extracts, poultices, 
and the like may have been ahead of their 
trme. 
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Lilacs That Do Not Bloom 


ROM a half century devoted to the cul- 

ture of lilacs and other shrubs, L. W. 
Hagerman, superintendent of the famous 
Lilacia park, Lombard, IIl., offers a list of 
the probable factors causing the oft-re- 
peated question, ‘““Why don’t my lilacs 
bloom?" According to the American 
Nurseryman, Mr. Hagerman’s list is as 
follows: 

1. Planted in too dense shade and loss of 
moisture and food caused by near-by trees or 
shrubs and their encroaching roots. 

2. Excessive growth of suckers and water 
sprouts and the neglect of their removal. 

3. Failure to remove dead and diseased 
branches and improper pruning practice. 

4. Bushes planted too closely and where air 
circulation is retarded. 

5. Poor drainage and undesirable acid soil 
condition. 

6. Excessive loss of blooming wood in the 
cutting of bouquets and incorrect methods used. 

7. Loss of vitality due to failure in the con- 
trol of borers, scale and powdery mildew. 

8. Bushes still too young or proper care not 
given previous to and at time of planting. 

7 


Bagging Quince Fruits 


N A letter to the editor of the American 

Fruit Grower, Frank J. Mohr tells how 
he thwarted the Oriental fruit moth to pro- 
duce perfect fruits of quince. Last year, 
Mr. Mohr states: 

I bagged 200 quinces when they were the 
size of a black walnut. I used two-pound 
paper bags and tied them one to one and one- 
half inches behind the stem. Last Fall when I 
harvested these quinces everyone bagged was 
100 per cent free from fruit moth and perfect. 

It took me about two and one-half hours to 
bag 200 fruits. I believe these two and one- 
half hours were the best spent hours in my 20 
years of fruit growing. I believe that if this 
method would be practiced where the Oriental 
fruit moth has made its home, the quince trade 
could be awakened from its slumber, and one 
could find again on the shelves of storehouses 
jars with the labels of quince honey, jam and 
jelly. 


Taking Soil Samples 


HARLES H. THAYER has given the 

readers of The Soil Auger directions 
for taking soil samples for testing as fol- 
lows: 

With a trowel or shovel dig a hole with one 
straight side clear down to, but not into the 
subsoil. Then cut a thin slice down the straight 
side and put this in a clean pail. This gives a 
good sample of the soil at one spot and may 
be enough for a small garden. For a larger field 
it is well to cut a slice in the middle of each 
quarter and another in the center of the field. 

Put these all together in the pail, let the soil 
dry enough so it can be sifted through a piece 
of fly screen wire, then mix it well and send 
one-half pint of it in for testing. If there has 
been a pile of ashes, or manure, or lime on the 
field, do not take a sample there. 
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@ Kryocide is the insecticide that large 
commercial growers use to protect their 
crops against many chewing insects. Let ¢ 
Kryocide protect your crop. Get a package 
of this safe, inexpensive insecticide today. 


Kryocide is NATURAL GREENLAND CRY- 
OLITE, widely recommended by govern- 
ment agricultural authorities for pest con- 
trol. Straight Kryocide, for spraying, comes 
in 1 lb. packages; Kryocide D-30, for dust- 
ing, comes in | Ib. shaker type cans or 3 Ib. 
bags. At your dealer. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT 


MANUF TURING € PANY 





1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
NEW YORK e CHICAGO e ST.LOUIS e@ PITTSBURGH ¢ CINCINNATI « MINNEAPOLIS « WYANDOTTE e TACOMA 





Plant OREGON GROWN IRIS for Lovely New Garden Color 


A FEW PRIZE-WINNERS FROM OUR LIST 


E. B. WILLIAMSON—Glowing coppery red blend, flowers of silky texture. 
Each $.75; 3 for $2.00. 


ORMOHR—Large gray-lavender flowers on tall well branched stalks. 
Each $1.50; 3 for $3.75. 


MATULA—PBeautiful blend of brilliant rose, rich orange, crimson and buff. 
Each $1.00; 3 for $2.50. 


OREGON SUNSHINE—Large light ruffled flowers on tall, strong stalks. 
Each $1.00; 3 for $2.50. 


Send for catalog illustrated in color. 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS BEAVERTON, OREGON 











PE ONTE Will soon be in bloom and a list of the 
varieties you like is most easily made at 

this time. Planting may be made in September or October for bloom the 

following year. 

If you do not have our list, we will be glad to send you one. 


> The abundant rain of the past month has helped the evergreens and 
they should be in good condition for late summer planting. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established in 1832) 
Tel. Newburyport 1950 


WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 








BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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“Earlying” the Rose Season 


T IS a decent man’s job to keep himself 

always good-humored, even when in- 
quiries are made which bother him. I think 
the chief garden bother I have to endure is 
that which comes from the people who 
write or call to know what will be the one 
best day in rose time at ‘Breeze Hill.’’ The 
answer, of course, is that rose growing is 
an adventure which varies from day to day, 
and that it is silly to say that one day will 
be the best and the only day. 

But what moves me right now to ex- 
press myself is the feeling that if the nurs- 
eryman cared to go at it, the rose season 
could be at least advanced, if not carried 
along at the end as well, by having some- 
thing else to show than the splash of hy- 
brid tea and polyantha roses to which we 
are accustomed. 

The first of all to bloom is Rosa prim- 
ula, which still travels as R. ece for the 
most part and which on a bush that be- 
comes literally majestic in its aspect pro- 
duces a cloud of long-lasting primrose- 
colored flowers very much earlier than any 
other rose. 

At “Breeze Hill’’ six days later, R. 
hugonis took up the theme and added its 
deeper hue to a show which nicked in with 
the last of the lilacs. It does seem just sensi- 
ble to urge thoughtful garden folks to set 
plants of R. primula and R. hugonis in the 
shrubbery where they may provide the 
first rose blooms. 

That sensible and canny Spanish 
worker, Pedro Dot, sent to “Breeze Hill” 
under number a rose which he said was a 
hybrid between La Giraldi and R. moyesi. 
When it bloomed much enthusiasm was 
aroused by its cloud of semi-double white 
flowers, ahead of any other of the type, 
and as Senor Dot permitted us to name the 
rose, we called it Nevada, and it was so 
registered in 1927 as a shrub rose of great 
vigor growing to five feet and regularly 
blooming in May. This belongs right in 
the group of early roses in the shrubbery. 

There is always deep interest in the first 
of the conventional roses to show bloom. 
For some years that has been an old friend, 
a China rose, also called the common 
monthly but passing in American com- 
merce as Old Blush. It seems to have been 
sent out in 1796, and it does bloom quite 
continually, providing this wonderful sea- 
son a flood of medium-sized, fragrant, 
blush-colored sprays which I know will be 
followed by fewer flowers but some of 
them all season. It is completely hardy at 
“Breeze Hill’’ and takes rank with Gruss 
an Teplitz as one of the dependables. I 
mention it as desirable in every way and 
as easily obtainable. 

Fred Howard has recently given us Santa 
Anita, which has a normal and lovely 
pink bud, also usually before the end of 
May, and repeats very agreeably. It was 
sent out in 1940, is not patented, and it 
does keep on all Summer. Alezane has long 
been the earliest HT. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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5 trace IRIS 
$3.50 Pstrraio $8.98) $2.2 5 Regular Price $2.75) 


Golden Majesty, Deep yellow 
Red Dominion, Velvety red 
Treasure Island, Yellow 
Tiffany, Yellow, Bronze, pink 


Lighthouse, lilac pink 


Send for New Bulb Catalog, 32 Pages illustrated in color 
TULIPS - DAFFODILS - IRIS - LILIES - SEEDS 


F, LAGOMARSINO 


AND SONS « BoxI1I5 He Sacramento, Calif. 








PEST CONTROL IN THE 
HOME GARDEN 


By LOUIS PYENSON 
$2.00 Postpaid in U. S. 


Here’s a book with 
the latest and most 
effective methods as 
well as the older 
methods of control- 
ling pests of fruits, 
small fruits, and 
vegetables. Also dis- 
cusses animal pests, 
general garden pests 
and the beneficial 
animals and insects. 
Excellent photo- 
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HB PEST CONTROL 


THE HOME GARDEN 


graphs make it easy to identify the aie and 
friends of the garden. Grow pest-free crops 


with the aid of this book. 


BEEREEPING FOR PROFIT 
AND PLEASURE 


By ADDISON WEBB 
$2.00 Postpaid in U. S. 








This practical new 
book shows and tells 
you how to manage 
bees, where to buy 
them, how to hive 
them, how to extract 
the honey. Step by 
step methods with 
text and 18 full page 
illustrations will give 
you confidence with 
this fascinating cre- 


ative hobby. Supplement your sugar rations 
and get better pollination on your fruit trees 
with a hive or two of bees. 


HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Ave. 


June 1, 1945 


Boston 15, Mass. 





TALL 
BEARDED 


IRIS 


Large healthy rhizomes 
ready to plant in your 
y garden for beautiful 
flowers next spring. 


Collection Specials 


Coppér Lustre, Copper and Gold 
Far West, Salmon red and Coral 
Rebellion, Velvety red 

California Gold, yellow 
Junaluska, Copper, rose and Gold 


scares TRIS 

















“MEYER” 
NEW DANDELION and WEED PULLER 


Saves Your Gardens and Lawns 


—— 


8° lung. Light. Durable. 
Guaranteed. 


$2.75 Prepaid 
Anywhere. 











REMOVES the ROOT and the WEED. 
Leaves practically no scar in your Lawn or Garden. 
WHY DIG WEEDS on your KNEES? 


Simply press the Root Cutter straight into the ground 
close to the Root; gently incline handle downwards a 
few inches on the curved fulcrum, thus cutting the Root 
5 inches underground. REMOVE the implement and 
the weed AND THE ROOT!! EASY HANDLE. 
LABOR SAVING. QUICK. Even children find “weed- 


ing” fun instead of work. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Strong, hand-forged steel metal parts. Black enamelled. 
Handles either Red or Green bright enamelled. Please 
specify. 


PRICED: $2.75, Prepaid anywhere. 
Send check or Money Order, payable to 
H. HERBERT LADD, Box 265, PHILLIPS, MAINE 


















Sa Favorite 

HE DELICATE blue-white color 
of its large falls is faintly laced 
with fine purple veins, creating an 
effect of pure white at a distance. 
Its individual color blending is 
subtle beauty. An exceptional 


Each 50¢ 


double flower. 








. FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM - 
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Since 1874 









[ NLIKE OTHER Iris, Flowerfield’s Iris Kaempferi are 

beautiful beyond description. Reminiscent of the 
desirable Orchids, these perennials have pastel and 
vividly colored blooms up to nine inches across the 


flower. 

Blue Giant—largest single.............. Each 50¢ 
Mountain Glacier—white, tinted blue. ..Each 65¢ 
City of Dreams—rich royal blue........ Each 50¢ 
Dimooneathe—finest light blue....... Each $1.50 


Collection of the above four 


ONE of each, $2.50 f , l. 


THREE of each, $6.95 
Flowerfield, Long Island, N. Y. . 





ower 


Dept. 44 « 














SCHLING’S DARWIN TULIPS 


In a Special Mixture of 14 Fine Colors 
SAVES YOU 20% 


This offer represents a genuine saving of 
20%below Fall Catalog prices. But these 
are not the usual “bargain” balbs. This 
under last year but WE GUARANTEE | quality mixture contains 14 favorite colors 
DELIVERY for Fall planting if you order | ina lovely blending. Order now and you'll 
now. be glad later that you did. 

50 Bulbs $4.50 postpaid 100 Bulbs $8.50 postpaid 


This offer is good until July 15 only. No exceptions. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 
612 Madison Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 


A really outstanding mixture of American- 
grown, first-size blooming bulbs fully up 
to rigid Schling standards of quality. The 
supply of American-grown Tulips is 50% 
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y Get acquainted with - 
HALLAWELL’S American Giant PANSIES 


—finest California strain. See for yourself their 
magnificent color combinations, the giant sized 
flowers (3 inches or more in diameter), the long 
sturdy stems, and enjoy the lengthy blooming 
season from vigorous plants. Plant California 
grown AMERICAN GIANT PANSIES this year. 


Packet $1.00; 1/16 oz. $3.50 


Send for CATALOG listing DAFFODILS, TULIPS, LILIES, ¥ 
IRIS and other BULBS and SEEDS for fall planting. 


hallawells Oe cities 


256 D MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIFORNIA it ¥, y 
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SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 
HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 


Enclosed find $1.50 for one year’s subscription to 
HORTICULTURE (22 issues). Please send it to: 


Name Fe ty? Fc es a ke Oe a et es 


A é ee eee 


City & State. 




















BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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Propagating African Violets 


HAVE just read Mrs. F. H. Jarrett’s in- 

teresting article on the culture of Afri- 
can violets (March 1, Horticulture), and, 
since growing these lovely plants is one of 
my favorite hobbies, I would like to add a 
few comments of my own? 

Less than two years ago, when I began 
this hobby, I had one plant of the light 
blue variety, and two leaves of the darker 
blue kind which had been contributed by 
friends. Since then I have raised dozens of 
thrifty plants, distributing them among 
other flower lovers. 

My propagating apparatus is very sim- 
ple and can be successfully used by anyone. 
It consists merely of a glass jar (a quart 
Mason jar will do). Put a few pieces of 
charcoal in the bottom then fill it about 
one-third full of clean, coarse sand, slightly 
moistened. Now insert mature outer leaves 
taken from a healthy plant allowing about 
an inch of the stem to remain on the leaf, 
with the base of the leaf just at the surface 
of the sand. Press the sand firmly around 
the stem. A jar of this size should hold 
from six to eight cuttings, at a time. Cover 
the jar with a piece of glass or fabric 
kitchen bowl covers. If the cover is left on 
no further watering is necessary. 

Cuttings may be made at any time of 
the year, but will make the fastest growth 
and bloom sooner if rooted during the 
growing season, from March to June. A 
period of four to six weeks is required for 
roots to form on the leaves, and in two or 
three weeks longer the tiny new plant will 
have formed. Then lift the young plant 
carefully out of the jar with a spoon, and 
pot it firmly, but gently, in a soil mixture 
consisting of two parts garden loam or top 
soil from the garden, one part sand, one 
part leaf mold, and one-half part good fer- 
tilizer, or bone meal. Water sparingly, and 
cover each pot with a glass jar until the 
plants become established. 

I have learned from experience that 
African violets may be successfully grown 
in any kind of container from tin cans to 
the modern glazed flower pots, as long as 
good drainage is provided for. Small stones 
placed in the bottom of the pot will help 
ensure the perfect drainage these plants 
need. As to watering, I have discovered 
that they do not object to being watered 
from the top if the water used is at room 
temperature or above. Warm water will 
not spot the leaves. 

Although most African violets do well 
in North windows, some kinds seem to ap- 
preciate a little sun, especially in Winter. 
However, a South window is not to their 
liking, an east window being more suitable. 

—Esther M. Bauders. 
Beach City, Ohio. 











WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Bulb and Plant Specialist 
326 Front Street, Weymouth 88, Mass. 
Tel. Weymouth 1110 
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| READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


























NOTE—AIll the questions answered be- 
low have to do with garden books. 

Can you furnish me any authority listing 
the approximate longevity of seeds of garden 
vegetables and flowering plants? 

There are a number of books which give 
such lists: e.g. Taylor's Garden Diction- 
ary, and most of the books on plant propa- 
gation, including Kains’ and McQuesten’s 
Propagation of Plants; Hottes’ Plant 
Propagation, 999 Questions Answered, or 
Bailey's Farm and Garden Rule Book. The 
fullness of the lists varies, so for full in- 
formation you may have to consult more 


than one. 
a * - > 


Where can I get information on plants 
which need acid soil? 

All good general books on gardening 
take up the problem of soil acidity, either 
in a separate chapter or in instructions on 
individual plants. Omission of specified 
soil type means that a good average garden 
loam is used. There are various lists of 
plants which will grow only in acid media, 
one of the best being in Seymour's Garden 
Encyclopedia. The soil requirements of 
vegetables are covered well in Thompson’s 
Vegetable Crops and Tiedjens’ Vegetable 
Encyclopedia. 


*“ * * * 


I am interested in obtaining all the avail- 
able data on the propagation of plants. 

There are a number of good books on 
this subject. Laurie and Chadwick's 
Modern Nursery, Adriance and Brison’s 
Propagation of Horticultural Plants, or 
Kains’ and McQuesten’s Propagation of 
Plants are all good for the study of meth- 
ods. Bailey’s Nursery Manual, although 
one of the older books, still has the most 
complete list of plants, and Hottes’ Plant 
Propagation, 999 Questions Answered is 
an excellent, practical handbook for ama- 
teurs. Much of the work on difficult sub- 
jects has been reported in publications of 
the state experiment stations or the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. References to 
such studies can be supplied on request. 
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Can you send material on American plant 
breeders for a garden club paper? 

Unfortunately, very few of the impor- 
tant plant breeders have been made the sub- 
ject of books, so that the only way to work 
up your paper would be to spend some 
time with magazine files in a good research 
library. However, there are some aspects 
of American horticulture on which there 
is good reading, and on which a series of 
fine papers could be given. We suggest, for 
instance, the section on horticultural his- 
tory in Bailey's Standard Cyclopedia of 
Horticulture, the histories of the Massa- 
chusetts and Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Societies, Hedrick’s History of Agriculture 
in the State of New York, Wright's Story 
of Gardening, Slade’s Evolution of Horti- 
culture in New England, and biographies 
of such men as George Washington Carver, 
Luther Burbank, E. H. Wilson, or John 
and William Bartram. 


* * * * 


As leader of the study group of my garden 
club, I want to give the group some under- 
standing of plants as living things. Can you 
suggest any books more lively than text 
books? 

There are several books designed to meet 
such a need, by competent scientists, who 
can write for the layman. Any group 
should get a great deal from such books as 
Salisbury’s The Living Garden, Peattie’s 
Flowering Earth, The Green Earth by 
Rickett, or This Green World by Platt. 


* *” * * 


Would you recommend a few good books 
that might be of value to an amateur orchard- 
ist? 

Hedrick’s Fruits for the Home Garden 
and Kains’ Grow Y our Own Fruit are both 
written for the amateur. Gourley and 
Howlett’s Modern Fruit Production, 
Knapp and Auchter’s Growing Tree and 
Small Fruits, or Talbert and Murneek’s 
Fruit Crops are good standard manuals. 

. . * * 

I am going camping with some friends, and 
we would like te get part of our food from the 
woods. Can you suggest a good guide? 

Fernald and Kinsey's Edible Wild Plants 
of Eastern North America was written by 
two men who did what you plan, and it 
is both a reliable guide and entertaining to 
read. Medsger’s Edible Wild Plants and 
W. B. Wilder’s Bounty of the Wayside are 
good, too. 

- . * om 


These questions are typical of the va- 
riety of requests that come to the editor's 
desk from all parts of the country. All the 
books mentioned are in the library of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society and 
may be borrowed by mail by members any- 
where in the United States. A catalogue 
of the library is available free, and cor- 
respondence is always welcome. 
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STOP| 


Get the BLACK LEAF 40 @ 





Aphis (plant lice), leafhoppers, 
leaf miners, mealy bugs, lace bugs, 


most thrips, young sucking bugs and 
similar insects can be controlled. 


SPRAY with BLACK LEAF 40 


4a ounce makes 6 gallons of spray effective 
can Full directions with package—A 
sure, economical control for 
ese insect pests. 


Just a little spread on roosts kills poultry 
lice and feather mites. 
See Your Dealer 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 
CORP., INCORPORATED, Louisville 2, Ky. 


LOOK FOR THE LEAF ON THE PACKAGE 


4403 
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Oust Mosquitoes 


with citronella candles in these heavy, 
wrought iron, verde finish, windbreak 
holders (exclusive with us) which will 
give years of use indoors or out. 15-Hour 
candles burned in pairs, in containers to 
fit, will quickly rid you of mosquitoes. 
Pair candles and holders as shown $2. 
Refills (6) $1.35. (12) $2.50. Postpaid in 
48 states on receipt of check or money 
order. To one address only. No C.O.D.'s. 


The fosselyns 


Box 147 Dept. H6 Dedham, Mass. 












KILLOGE 


Death h BASE) 


Death lo Lnsects 


Controls insects on vegetable 
and flowering plants. Easily 
mixed with water; will not mar 
foliage. Good for house plants, 
too. Bottle 35c., at garden 
and hardware stores. 







ROSE MFG. CO., 135 Ogen Bidg., Beacon, N.Y. 

















The Scientific Insecticide 


@ KILL both insects and insect eggs with this 
improved oil spray. Use it against Red Spiders, 
Mealybugs, Scale Insects, White Flies and cer- 
tain other insect pests that attack your garden. 
Use it also as a spreader and spray carrier for 
other materials where combination treatments 
are desired.‘“‘\VOLCK” mixes readily with cold 
water and may be used in any sprayer as it does 
not clog the nozzle. 


For sale by Garden Supply Dealers 
Manufactured by 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORP. 
Richmond, California 





HELENE BOLL 


Outstanding lecturer on New England 
Gardens. 


“Color, Composition and Design of New 
England Gardens” 

“Spiritual Values of a Garden” 

“Beauty Will Last Long After Hate Has 
Become a Thing of the Past”’ 


Among the gardens never before presented for 
the public are photographs of the Edsel Ford 
garden, Seal Harbor, Maine; Walter Damrosch 
garden, Bar Harbor, Maine; Booth Tarkington 
garden, Kennebunkport, Maine; Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher garden, Arlington, Vermont; Count- 
ess Szechenyi garden, Newport, Rhode Island; 
Doris Duke Cromwell garden, Newport, Rhode 
Island. 
—_—>—_— 
March 23, 1945. 


“First of all I want to tell you again how very 
much we all enjoyed your delightful talk and 
pictures. So many have called me up or written 
to tell me again what a wonderful afternoon it 
was. ‘The best of the entire season.’ Everyone 
felt as if they had been transported right out 
of the hurry, worry and horror of this war-torn 
world, into a haven of peace and it was pure 
joy. And to see those beautiful gardens with 
their variety and charm, their glory of color, 
was a real treat! We just loved every bit of it, 
and thank you again for the pleasure—yes and 
the comfort and uplift you gave us. ,It will be 
a delightful memory always—and certainly an 
opportunity we hope to have repeated.” 
(Mrs. Cutler Downer, Chairman, 
Activity Committee, 
Algonquin Club, Boston.) 


271 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
KENmore 9239 











TRI-OGEN 


for 


Ubaltly 


2 Forms - DUST - SPRAY, 
Roses, flowers, ee ou want 
good healthy _ RI-OGEN provides 
the answer. It controls Black Spot and 
Mildew, certain Fungous diseases, kills 
sucking and chewing insects, stimulates 
ee growth! Available in spray and dust 
orms at garden supply and hardware 
stores. Write for FREF bulletin. 


ROSE MEFG. CO. 
135 Ogen Bidg., BEACON, N. Y. 
er = 


—_ — Ss 

























Chrysanthemums in Clay Soil 


WOULD like to pass on to your readers 

our experience with chrysanthemums 
in clay soil. It is generally understood that 
chrysanthemums do well in good, rich soil 
with plenty of sunshine, moisture and fer- 
tilizer. The garden sorts are divided every 
few years and the large-flowered kinds 
separated annually. We hear many gar- 
deners lamenting that their chrysanthe- 
mums are poor because their soil is im- 
proper. I submit that chrysanthemums 
can be grown easily in the very heaviest 
clay soil, with almost no care, and with 
ultimate benefit to the soil. This is how: 

Divide the plants every year, discard- 
ing all the woody portions, but saving the 
outer shoots, with their barely developed 
roots. In the Puget Sound country this 
operation can be done from March to May. 
There may be from three to 30 small plants 
from each old one. Plant the stockiest cut- 
tings of the prize plants in the garden 
proper and care for them according to 
whether you wish sprays or large flowers. 

For the remaining plants, look about 
for an undeveloped spot in your garden— 
a bare bank or other awkward space. Dig 
holes the size of a 6-inch flower pot and 
fill with good loam mixed with at least a 
cup of peat moss. Then set out your plants 
and water well until they pick up strength. 
A little commercial fertilizer spooned into 
the area occasionally and a mulch of peat 
moss to keep the immediate soil around the 
stem from caking, is all that is necessary, 
in addition. 

Pinch out the growing tips several times 
to encourage branching out. These plants 
will not grow so tall or so luxuriantly as 
those in the garden, but they will be sturdy 
and flower freely, besides keeping the area 
attractive. 

The best part, in addition to the quan- 
tities of cut flowers available is the benefit 
to the soil. The small plants in one season 
develop a mass of fibrous roots reaching 
out even into the clay soil and generally 
adding humus. We found that old plants 
in similar situations cannot do this—the 
woody parts seem to be a sort of structure 
on the growing tissue, preventing its full 
development. After putting new plants 
into holes in waste parts of our garden for 
several years, and enjoying the plants and 
flowers, we were pleased to notice that the 
entire soil area was vastly improved. We 
are now using the space for vegetables and 
looking for new jobs for the chrysanthe- 
mums. 

—Mrs. Jean Niemeier. 


Suquamish, Wash. 








KILL POISON Ivy! 


and many other noxious weeds, with amazing new 
“RID” weed killer. It's —. and so economical, 
anyone can do it. Excellent for cleaning up Drive- 
ways, Tennis Courts, etc. 


2 lb.—80c @ 5 lb. — $1.75 postpaid 
Weedone, 6 oz. bottle, $1.10 postpaid 


Literature on request Tel. Walpole 557-W 
THE KOEHLER SALES CO., Walpole, Mass. 
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MOSQUITOES 


FROM THIS 


15 FOOT 
AREA! 


FREEDOM FROM BUZZ and BITES 
OUTDOORS or INDOORS 


Don't let mosquitoes ruin Summer days and nights 
at camp or home. Burn Breck’s citronella candles 
15 feet apart and watch these dangerous pests 
vamoose. Guaranteed to burn 15 hours. Gift- 
boxed, in glass cups, with black cup holders. 


EXTRA REFILL CANDLES $] 00 


6 for $1.25 - 12 for $2.40 
ORDER BY MAIL— POSTPAID PAIR 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 3 pfs. $2.85 


BRECK ’'S peers 



































Just a Friendly Reminder that 


® the hardest thing for trees 
to overcome is lack of food. 
Manpower is of course still 
limited, but we will cooperate 
with you to the utmost of our 
ability . . . not only on Pruning 
and Feeding but also on any 
future plans you may have in 
mind. And that goes for our 
Landscape Department, too. 


me neem 


PEER nee ssnsseas Sas.e-seees 010.000 oe stem neeROOEI, Cee g cerns 
20 Mill Street, Arlington, Mass. 














304 Knollwood Rd., White Plains, N.Y. 











Thether you dust ’em or spray ‘em, 
be seoubt Te the same—the insects that 
invaded your garden are killed easily 
and quickly. Protects your plants and 
crops from many fungous diseases, too. 
Be a wise gardener and be prepared! 
Handy sifter-top Ib. can of dust for 
30 cts.; 4-oz. fe of spray, $1. 
Trial size 35 cts. At hardware, garden, 
and drug stores or write us. 

FREE: Write for booklet on Insect 
Control. 


HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL CO. 
BEACON, N. Y. 











85N FERRY ST. 











Buy War Bonds 


HORTICULTURE 


























Manutac turing 


ROS E OT ILLS A 


135 OGEN BLDG., BEACON, N. Y. 








Kills 


Cutworms, Snails, Slugs, 
Grasshoppers, Earwigs, 
many Weevils and other 
insects. A true bait—not a dust or spray. 
Made from sweet apple parings. Very 
easy to apply. Just scatter around plants. 
Insects eat it and die. Protects vegetables, 
flowers, shrubs, etc. Safe to use—no harm 
to birds or animals. 
Ask your dealer, or write. 





INSECT BAIT 


AGRICULTURAL LABORATORIES, Inc. 





Black Locust Posts 


HENEVER I read an article like the 

one in the April 15 Horticulture 
entitled “Longer Life for Posts,’ I am 
tempted to ask why it is that we do not 
grow the trees that are suitable for posts 
and let those varieties of trees that are not 
suited for this purpose be used for other 
purposes. For years New England de- 
pended on the chestnut for posts and it 
was ideal for their use. They are easily cut 
and very durable in the ground. Now white 
and red cedar have come into use and both 
make fairly good posts, particularly white 
cedar which is light, easily cut, and fairly 
durable in the ground, although better, of 
course, if treated. 

There is, however, a tree which is far 
superior to all others for posts, in durabil- 
ity, strength, and appearance. I refer to 
the black locust, Robinia pseudoacacia. | 
realize that at once someone will say ““You 
cannot grow locust because of the borer.”’ 
In answer to this, I will say that here on 
Cape Cod I have examined hundreds of 
black locust trees blown over by the hurri- 
cane of last September, and as yet I have 
found no tree that showed borer injury. 
It may be that in some places the borer is 
a menace but apparently not enough to 
prevent the trees from developing. 

The black locust has many advantages 
besides making a good post. The tree is a 
legume and thus gathers its own nitrogen 
from the air and in this way improves poor 
soil. A grove of locust growing on Cape 
Cod’s sandy soil will always have green 
grass under them and anyone that has a 
locust grove will always find a green spot 
to go to even in the dryest and hottest 
weather. 

While the common black locust is desir- 








Use TIP-ONS for Identification. At- 
tractive and useful in many ways; 
printed with your name and address on 
high-grade gummed paper. They are 
neatly packed in three handy dispenser 
boxes of 100 each. 300 white or assorted 
pastels for $1.00. “Flick Your Thumb— 
Out They Come.” No C.O.D.’s. 


Mail Orders Filled Postpaid $1.00 
The Paul Revere Shop 


1782 Massachusetts Avenue 
Lexington 73, Mass. 


ORCHIDS 


Our orders for hybrid orchids, 
flowering plants and seedlings, 
have far exceeded our produc- 
tion capacity. We are, therefore, 
forced to withdraw all offerings. 








Illustrated Catalogue with 
Culture Notes—Fifty Cents 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS C0. 


Orchid Hybridists 
Growers and Importers 


Wellesley 81 Massachusetts 











FEED AND ENJOY OUR WILD BiRDS 


1241 Chesapeake Ave. Columbus 2, Ohio 








DON’T LET ANTS RUIN 
YOUR 
VICTORY GARDEN 
Complete Control Assured 


with 
ANT-=“*X°- JELLY 
Squeeze about one-quarter inch of Ant- 
“X”.Jelly on top of each ant hill. One 
dosage usually sufficient to effect complete 
extermination. 


Garden Size Tube 35c, Estate Size $1.00 
Postpaid 


Illustrated Catalog Free on Request 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


New England’s Leading Seed Store 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 


able for posts, there is however, another 
type known as the ship mast locust, R. 
pseudoacacia var rectissima, which is very 
much better and selections of the better 
types of this variety made by Henry Hicks 
of Westbury, L. I., are now being propa- 
gated. Posts of this variety have been 
known to have been in the ground for 
over 100 years and still good. Here on our 
farm we have posts of ordinary black 
locust which have been in the ground for 
50 years and are apparently as good as ever. 

There are so many good points to the 
black locust and several of its forms that 
one could almost write a book on their 
subject alone. Suffice to say that if you 
want good posts grow your own locusts 
and thin them out when you need a real 
post. 

—Wilfrid Wheeler. 

Falmouth, Mass. 


Watch our wild birds 
in full view visiting 





Audubon Feeders. 


#-Squirrel’, 

Defeat ....... $4.75 
Automatic 

Feeder ....... $2.25 


Squirrelproof “Eye- 


Orange Feeder 


Folder mailed on 
request. 


audubon q workshop 


NOT INCORPORATED 


GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 





Safe” Feeder. .$3.75 


(for Orioles) . .$1.50 


OLD TIME HERBS 


in your kitchen gar- 
den will give of their 
fragrance and flavor 




























PANSY SEED 


STEELE’S “JUMBO MIXED” 


The super strain of famous ‘’Mastodon” Giants from 
a leading — grower. Early-blooming. Long- 
stemmed. Fine texture. Immense (up to 5 inches 
across). Giant pkt. (over 600 seed) $1.00. Cultural 


throughout the year. 
~ the delicious 
water-lilies. Basil, etc., know that a patch of herbs is an 


hose who are 
LEWISIA REDIVIVA| * BF tie ticious 
ee now. 10 for $1.00; 60 for | essential part of the garden. 


acquainted with 
Plowers like enguietto pink | soned with fresh sprigs of Thyme, Rosemary, 
$5.00. Illustrated Bulb Cata- | Your choice of 6 plants for $1.50 (mailing extra) : 











; log ready. Marjoram, Thyme, Rosemary, Spearmint, Savory 

ee aoe Peppermint, Basil, Sage, Santolina, Germander, 
ROBERT L. POULSON REX. D. PEARCE Hyssop, Lavender Cotton. 

184-15 Cambridge Road Jamaica, 3, N. Y. Dept. B Moorestown, N.J. | GREENE HERB GARDENS, Greene, Rhode Island 
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Ah 
GRAVEL 


GARDEN TRACTOR & 


POWER MOWER 
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Unusual Rock Plants and Alpines 
for 1945 


Epimedium Rosy Queen, large rose pink 
OPPO CFE OPE SE 
Lithospermum Grace Ward, large sky blue 
. a leg PE TT CP ete Cee 1.00 
ap Ppygmzus, 1” to 2” high pink hardy 2.50 
Iris Gracilipes alba .......... - we evaieaa 4 = 
a Iris minuta, dwarfest of all blooming strain 1. 
Encrusted es, large assortment 
$.35to .50 
Our famous “BLUE RIBBON” collection 
of 12 choice rock piants for beginners, 
Es POON ok enceenss 3h 5 0 08 3.00 
Send for list of many other rare and 
unusual rock plants. 


MAYFAIR NURSERIES 
Orchard St. & Highland Ave., Bergenfield, N. J. 











Weare still selling 
those easily managed 


COLOR CHARTS 


in clear pre-war dyes 


COLOR CHART of the GARDEN CLUB 
of NEW HAVEN 


$1.00 each, 25% reduction on 
orders of ten or more. 


Address: Mrs. A. N. Creapicx 
77 Loomis Place New Haven, Conn. 











HAFFODILS 


Whether 

you want some of 

the standard good varieties 

or you are a connoisseur and 

desire the finest of the recent 

introductions, you should have 

our illustrated list. We have, we 

believe, one of the finest selec- 
tions of the newer varieties. 


nV E. MTSCh 


LEBANON, OREGON 









wlb4 for 


; FALL PLANTING 
. nD. Conley's Oregon-grown Bulbs 
= % produce perfect spring gardens. 
a". Get fresh TOP-SIZE BULBS 
direct from our farms. 


Tulips + Daffodils + Lilies 


, Y Muscari « Scillas » Crocus 
Send for CATALOG—in color! Iris - West Coast Natives 


CONLEYS 2lossom Farm 


BOX 386H, EUGENE, OREGON 


BUY 
WAR BONDS 







/ may 














Pruning at Planting Time 


HOULD shrubs be pruned heavily at 

the time of planting? Recent experi- 
ments set up to answer this question indi- 
cate that such pruning is unnecessary and 
may be detrimental by drastically reducing 
the size of the plant at the end of the 
first growing season. Apparently, modern 
nursery stock properly grown, stored and 
shipped, does not require pruning by the 
customer. It always has and always will 
require reasonable care, especially in firm- 
ing the soil and watering at planting time 
if best results are to be obtained. 

In recent experiments with Spirza van- 
houttei, there was no significantly greater 
loss of plants when no top or root pruning 
was done than when the tops were cut 
back. Plants were set out in a gravelly 
loam and no watering or special care given 
them. Other tests of this nature have indi- 
cated a somewhat greater mortality in un- 
pruned fruit trees; no doubt under critical 
conditions of soil moisture, temperature 
or drying winds, pruning at the time of 
planting would reduce plant losses. 

Nurserymen might well stress to cus- 
tomers the importance of adequate water- 
ing and firming the soil at the time of 
planting and recommend pruning to shape 
the plant during the second or third year 
after it is set out. Many plants difficult to 
establish may prove more satisfactory if 
left unpruned at planting time. The sup- 
posed advantage of pruning to balance top 
and root is not borne out as of any practi- 
cal significance under the conditions of 
these experiments. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that too wide generaliza- 
tion should not be made until tests are 
made with a wider range of species. 

—A. M.S. Pridham. 
Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Bromfield’s “Pleasant Valley” 


“Pleasant Valley’’ by Louis Bromfield. Pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, New York. Price 
$3.00. 


When Louis Bromfield returned to 
America after 15 years in France, he redis- 
covered Pleasant Valley, Ohio, and his 
conviction was sustained that there could 
be no national greatness which is not 
based on the land and on the prosperity of 
those who live on it. In this belief, he 
bought land and this delightful book is his 
record of the merger and restoration of 
four farms which had been partly de- 
stroyed by the greedy and reckless tradi- 
tions of American farming. The book is 
worth reading for its literary quality as 
well as for what the author says. 








LANDSCAPE 
Lea” GARDENING 


A thorough interesting & constructive HOME TRAINING 
for both those who wish to become LANDSCAPERS, 
DESIGNERS, GARDENERS, and those who wish to learn 
for their OWN USE & PLEASURE. Enroll now! Course 
No. 1 for home gardeners. No. 2 for professional work. 


NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
Dept. L-6, 756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
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HAMMOND'S 





WEED KILLER 


Easily, quickly destroys wild grass 
eeds on paths, driveways, etc. 
Qt. can 50 cts. at dealers or direct. 
HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL CO. 
85N Ferry St., Beacon, N. Y. 















LECTURER 


KENNETH O. WARD, F.B.H.S. 
Presents 
Horticulture — — Historical 
Kodachrome Slides 
Full information on request 
Box 26, Georgetown Mohonk Lake 
Massachusetts Ulster County, New York 











f, ’ y 
OREGON “GROWN 


Rests. 
Wnite fora FREE CATALOG 
illustrated in full color! 
N. VAN HEVELINGEN 














CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 





WILD FLOWERS and FERNS: Free Oatalogue. 
Wake Robin Farm, Home, Pennsylvania. 





kT es ee ee 








BEGONIAS. Six kinds, $2.75 postpaid. Send 3c 
stamp for list of rarities. Philip M. Post, Paxton, 
Mass. 





GARDEN APRONS, shopping bags, etc. Stamp for 
illustrated booklet. Fieldites, 43 Enterprise St., 
Brockton 68, Mass. 





HERBS—Chives, Thyme, Mints, Tarragon, Sage, 
$2.50—doz., $15.00—100. Warren Shinn, Wood- 
bury, New Jersey. 





R. 8S. STURTEVANT, M.L.A. Garden Talks and 
Study Groups. Route 5, Nashville, Tenn. Summer, 
Wellesley Farms 82, Mass. 





GERANIUMS—Oollection of 10 selected varieties. 
Variegated Leaf Geraniums — $3.00. Magnolia 
Nurseries, Magnolia, Mass. 


COMPOST HASTENERS. Don’t burn leaves or 
waste table scraps! Make cheaply into rich fer- 
tilizer. Quick. ASY. Works all seasons! In- 
formation free. Maclean’s, Bridgeton 3, Indiana. 








VIOLA SEED — Scotch Bedding. Large-flowered 
variety. Easy. Oultural directions. Packet (250 
seeds) 25c postpaid. Robert Poulson, 184-15 Cam- 
bridge Jamaica 3, N. Y. 





ROOT SPECIALIST offering Asparagus, Rhubarb, 

Horseradish, St. Regis Raspberry, Boysenberry, 

Oultivated Blueberry, Strawberry. Five-year As- 
aragus roots. Herb list sent. Warren Shinn, 
oodbury, New Jersey. 








FOR SALE: modern lean-to greenhouse. All steel 
and glass. In perfect condition. Size gag mond 
10’ x 20’. Apply Room 414, 31 Milk St., Boston, 
Mass. Tel. Lib. 6800. 


CULTIVATED “WILD” STRAWBERBEIES. Seed- 
lings that will bear this summer — everbearing, 
hardy and big producers of delicious fruit with the 
real wild strawberry taste. $3.00 per doz., $20 

er 100. Year-old field-grown plants, $5 per doz., 
335 per 100. Magnolia series, Magnolia, Mass. 


SOUTH JERSEY VEGETABLE PLANTS. Home 
of vegetable plants. Red and yellow sweet pota- 
toes $1.00—100, $4.50—1000. Tomatoes $1.00— 
100, $4.00—1000. Oabbage 90c—100, $3.50— 
1000. Celery $1.25—100, $5.00—1000. Pepper 
$1.25—100, $7.00—1000. Eggplants $1.25—100, 
$7.50—1000. Lettuce and Beets 90c—100, $4.00 
—1000. Broccoli 90c—100, $4.00—1000. Oauli- 
flower $1.25—100, $5.50—1000. Onion plants 
90c—100, $3.50—1000. 100 lots postpaid, 1000 
lots express. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, New 
Jersey. 











POSITION WANTED 


TEACHER AND WIFE for summer tutoring — 
chauffeur, gardener. Cook, canning, care of 
children, etc. Box 509, care of “Horticulture,” 
Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 





























THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





COMING EXHIBITIONS 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Rose and Peony Exhibition 
June 13 and 14 


Exhibition of Lilies 
July 11 and 12 


HOURS OF EACH EXHIBIT 


Opening Day 
2:00 P.M. to 9:00 P.M. 


Second Day 
9:00 A.M. to 9:00 P.M. 


Admission Free 

















THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 





JUNE SHOW 


Roses and Other Spring 
Flowers 


Tuesday, June 5, 1945 
1 P.M. —9 P.M. 


In the Rooms of the Society 
Sixth Floor, 1600 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


No Charge 





OFFICE and LIBRARY HOURS 
June 15 — September 15 
Week Days — 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Closed Saturdays 





THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 





FLOWER SHOW 
and LECTURE 


598 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Wednesday, June 20th, 1945 
at 2:30 P.M. 


Decorative Arrangements 
in the Home" 


by Mrs. Charles Hoffman 





ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP: $10 


PROFESSIONAL GARDENERS: 
$5 Annually 




















1500 VARIETIES 
Peonies, Iris, Poppies and 


Hemerocallis 
Sent Parcel Post or Exp. PREPAID 
Ask for Free Oatalog No. 66 


Cc. F. WASSENBERG 
Van Wert, Ohio 








CONSULTING ARBORIST 


“ON YOUR PLACE” advice on Shade Tree Dis- 
eases. Professional reports giving recommenda- 
tions for the treatment and care of Shade Trees. 
Supervision and direction of Shade Tree Service. 
Reasonable fees. Full [pivonsotion on request. 

ALBERT W. DODGE 
Wenham 








LILIES—F or Autumn Planting 
100 Choice Varieties—the World’s Finest 
CATALOG — Lilies — Specie Tulips — Oalo- 
chortus — Rare Camellias 
ROMAINE B. WARE—Lilies 
Successor to JULIA E. CLARE 
Route 1, Box 328H Canby, Oregon 














ner Peco’ BLACK PRINCE” 


Patent mag 559. Bush ‘owth; large heavil ae 
leaves turning bi blackish violet violet-green in 
Flowers very large and fragrant. 
212" oe $5.00 dozen, $35 per 100 
* pots, $7.50 50 per dozen 


nmebann NURSERIES 
Western Avenue Magnolia, Mass. 
Q. A. Shaw McKean, Owner Sargent Griffin, Mgr. 





Plant Seeds this 
sushmer for largest 
blooms early next spring. ; 
All best colors mixed. To try, we'll 


mail youa35c-Packet, with growing 
directions, for 10c. Senddimetoday! 

"s Bulb Book Free- -Highest qualit 
ffodiis, Lilies, etc. Plant this is fall 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO 
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The Wonder-Flower 


HE so-called Wonder-flower is none 

other than a four-o’clock. Botanically 
it is Mirabilis uniflora. It has the same 
shaped foliage and the same habit of 
growth as the one with which we are more 
familiar, M. jalapa, but the flowers of M. 
uniflora come only in a bright rose color. 
They are fragrant and stay open longer 
than those of the old- fashioned four- 
o'clock. 

Although not so desirable as a cut 
flower as many of our annuals, this one 
has many other uses. It gives quick effects 
and can be successfully used as a founda- 
tion planting or in hedges or as a back- 
ground in large borders. It will grow about 
three feet high with an equal spread if am- 
ple space is provided, and will bloom until 
late Fall or when cut down by frost. Com- 
mon garden soil and full sun is all it re- 
quires to furnish a long blooming season. 
. —aAnna Johanning. 
Baldwin, Kans. 


Full Lb. 
Dust and ne 






‘Wills Garden Insects 

Duster BUG DUSTER packed with 1 Ib. 

non-poisonous rotenone dust. 

<e. Clean, economical, convenient. 

ES 95¢ No Sprayer needed. At your deal- 
‘= 


er, or send 35c (3 fo. $1) Prepaid 
“~ COMPLETE AGKEM, INC., uincy, cy, Wl. 













EREMURUS ROBUSTUS 


This giant Foxtail Lily grows from 6’ to 8" tall 
and shows several feet of glorious pink bloom. 
Large, strong roots $2; 3 for $5.50 postpaid. 


Send for complete catalog of Hardy Perennials 
—it pronounces all names. 


LAMB NURSERIES, E. 101 Sharp, Spokane, Wash. 








STONE'S BEARDED IRIS 


Descriptive list of gorgeous modern 
varieties sent on request. 


W. C. STONE Camden, New York 


p fer Bigger and Better Crops 


Protection from disease 
and insects on potatoes, 


giving increased yield and 


POTATO improved quality! At deal- 


X ers or from us. Lb. bag 40c. 
NM | Hammond Paint & Chemical Ce. 
treet, Beacon, N 


SSM Ferry Street, 



































Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markines permanent 





Really reliable. 





13 Lewis Street 





USE “FLOWER-PEPS” 


The handy new flower food tablets containing 
“Stamina.” One per vasé’ keeps blooms fresh days 
longer without changing water, for about 2c per 
vase. Regular size $1.00, Trial size 25c Postpaid. 
Special rates to Garden Clubs and Hospitals. 


FLOWER LOVERS SERVICE 
(Est. 1938) NEEDHAM 92, MASS. 
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3 worn @@SERLVODD 

Send today! Clean, odor- 

less, -holds soil moisture, s 

keeps down weeds. 

100 ibs. $2.50 ppd. a 

A 500 Ibs. $10.50 ppd. - 

No shipm' ts west of Miss. River s 
Descriptive folder on request 


LARROWE'S « Cohocton, NY. 












Millions in satisfactory 

use. Beautiful gray green color blends 

with garden. A style for faa 2 purpose. 
HOWARD HAMMIT 


Hartford 3, Conn. 








THE F.A.BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. eee aes at 


a Home Office — Stamford, Conn. Stamford, Conn. 
The Bartlett Way Branch Offices: avers, N. H., Cambridge, Mase. yn rae: Mass., Beas fe Mase., hg oe 3 Forrwicebs R. {» 2 tow ord, 


Conn., Danbury, artford, Oonn., slip, Peekskill, N. 
Plains, N. Y., Orange, aay Ty ey Pa., Pack, Pa., Wimington, Del., Bethesda, Md., Huntington, W. Va. 


5 


ry, hite 


— 


BARTLET Texceers 





